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The Christian Register 


- Significant Sentiments 


Belief’s Two Parts 


Bertrand Russell, in The Nation, ex- 
plains the most fundamental of his beliefs. 
“The answer to such a question as What 
do you believe? is generally expected to 
consist of two parts: the first explaining 
one’s views as to the nature of the world, 
the second one’s opinion as to how human 
life should be conducted. 

“The man who invents some fallacious 
and fantastic argument to show that since 
the world is such and such, conduct ought 
to be so and so is considered to show 
greater profundity than the man who per- 
ceives that the two questions have nothing 
to do with each other. Academic philoso- 
phers, ever since the time of Parmenides, 
have believed that the world is a unity. 
This view has been taken over from them 
by clergymen and journalists, and its ac- 
ceptance has been considered the touch- 
stone of wisdom. The most fundamental 
of my beliefs is that this is rubbish. 

“J think the universe is all spots and 
jumps, without unity, without continuity, 
without coherence or orderliness or any 
of the other properties that governesses 
love. Indeed, there is little but prejudice 
and habit to be said for the view that 
there is a world at all.” 

Other of Mr. Russell’s beliefs concern 
the conduct of life. “In the conduct of our 
daily life we may with advantage forget 
the realm of chaos and old night by which 
we are perhaps surrounded. ... In human 
beings three things seem to me to be 
particularly desirable. They are scientific 
method, friendly feelings, and interest in 
life or the world.” 

By the scientific method, which “as an 
ingredient in everyday life consists of the 
habit of basing opinions upon evidence 
rather than upon emotion or tradition”, 
a man is led to live to the best advantage. 
By friendly feelings, by which Mr. Russell 
does not mean unselfishness, & man 
“wishes to do what in fact is in the gen- 
eral interest”; and by interest in life, he 
lives with a maximum rather than a 
minimum of enjoyment. 


Beyond the State 


The modern tendeney for people to rely 
more and more on the State to better a 
lot they are too weak or indolent to better 
themselves is criticized by Sir George 
Newman, in Public Opinion. “It is not the 
State that can or should give us all good 
things”, says Sir George. “It is true that 
it ean create and maintain many external 
conditions which are conducive to the ad- 
vance of the art of medicine, the progress 
of public health, and the betterment of 
social well-being. But the State cannot do 
everything.” 

Particularly in matters of health, says 
Sir George, who is a physician, the in- 
dividual must rely upon himself. “Our 
modern collective humanism must beware 
lest it submerge the individual. In matters 
of health and social growth the individual 
is everything. 


“Tt is upon his labor, conduct and in- 
tegrity that the nation depends. We must 
encourage and assist him to live up to 
the top of his capacity, physically, men- 
tally and morally—to be creative and pro- 
ductive, to do, and enjoy doing, worthy 
things, to co-operate harmoniously with 
human society, and to extend by his en- 
deavor and ideals the frontiers of life.” 


For This Reason 


Rey. Marion Franklin Ham of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Reading, Mass., in re- 
sponse to the questionnaire on war and 
peace discussed elsewhere in THE REGISTER 
to-day made a comment which is here 
quoted in full: 

“The people of the United States have 
had their opportunity to take effective 
measures against war. They have deliber- 
ately turned away from such means as 
are at hand. They have refused to enter 
the League of Nations. By their present 
apathy and indifference they are now re- 
fusing to enter the World Court. Appar- 
ently they do not care enough about avert- 
ing war to make any attempt, beyond 
Signing a peace pact, to provide a work- 
able substitute for war. It is very clear, 
therefore, that if another war, either ‘ag- 
gressive’ or ‘defensive’, comes upon the 
people of the United States, the responsi- 
bility will rest upon them, and not upon 
any so-called aggressor nation or nations. 
The citizens of a community who neglect 
or refuse to provide adequate fire pro- 
tection must be held responsible when the 
town burns down. For this reason, I feel 
that no valid distinction can be made in 
the case of the United States between ag- 
gressive and defensive war. We shall be 
responsible in the future for any kind of 
war in which we may engage; and I could 
not conscientiously have any part in it.” 


Great 


Viscount Grey of Fallodon, as president 
of the English-Speaking Union in Britain, 
recently broadcast an address to America 
on George Washington, and in his eulogy 
gave his views on the things that make 
men “great”. 

“Genius”, he said, “indeed is unfavor- 
able to greatness. It is often associated 
with want of balance, and that makes a 
man easily upset by adversity or carried 
away by success. A man of genius often 
contributes remarkable things to mankind, 
yet fails as a man. True greatness must 
bear success or adversity equally well. 
It may grow, however, but it must not be 


altered in character or deflected by 
purpose. 
“Few men achieve great success in 


public service and still achieve it without 
being spoiled by it. It is easy to see how 
success May mar an otherwise great char- 
acter. Success creates egotism or may 
create egotism and vanity, and then a 
man’s personal position becomes his pre- 
occupation and personal power becomes 
his object. When that happens a man 
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ceases to be great, because he has ceased 
to care for something which was greater 
than himself. 

“A man to be great in public affairs 
must have a large measure of ability. It 
is well to observe that the epithet ‘clever’ 
is never attached to a really great man. 
There is something belittling about the 
word ‘clever’. 

“At best, it implies the quality which, 
if a man is really great, is merged in other 
qualities and transcended by them. Take, 
for instance, three great men of British 
stock. I will mention them in order of 
time—Oliver Cromwell, George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln. Not one of 
those men has come down to us in history 
with the label ‘clever’ attached to him. 
It is a label which gratifies small men 
and to which they aspire. It is a label 
which never really sticks to great men 
and which they do not value.” 


Holy Place in Bankruptcy 


One of the most splendid examples of 
Gothie architecture in the United States 
is the new Sterling library of Yale Uni- 
versity. Built at a cost of $7,000,000, it 
has been generally lauded by architects, 
as a noble example of aspiration frozen 
by pure art into eloquent piles of stone, 
and by educators, as a building where the 
mind easily and sweetly will turn to things 
of the spirit and the golden wisdom of the 
past. 

A different sentiment is expressed by’ 
William Harlan Hale, Yale senior, in 
The Nation. He declares the building is 
a “hypocritical stealing from the past”, 
an example of “leisure-class exhibition- 
ism”. He asserts it is “architecturally 
criminal in its false facades, unbuttress- 
ing buttresses and its inculeation of 
the lie in young student minds”. 

“The observer”, his article concludes. 
“at first stunned by the dazzle, will re- 
cover his balance and call the bluff of this 
fraud. The seven million dollars have all 
been wisely used to show him that the 
library is an obscene toy of capitalism — 
and academic greed. As the spectator looks — 
down the corridors, part monastic, part 
palatial, entirely impractical, he finds in- 
this building the true spirit of the Amer- 
ican rulers. It dawns on him that in this 
holy place the bankruptcy of the Amer- 
ican millionaire’s mind and the vulgarity 
of the American educator’s mind are 
faithfully monumentalized for the ages to 
come. He turns away with a sort of dis- 
gust as the students file into the towering 
mausoleum, from which light and air— 
and therefore freedom—have so _ studi- 
ously been excluded. He would like to tell 
them to get out from this diseased es- 
tablishment, to escape the fake wsthetics, 
the amassed untruths, the deceitful in- 
crusted idealism, the sick orgy of million- 
aire display. He would like to make them 
realize that neither they nor their fellows 
will ever learn a true thing in any in- 
stitution such as this. 

“Despairing then, he hurries toward the 
exit portal of the sanctuary. And the last 
thing that greets his departing eye, at the 
end of the nave, is a telephone booth, de- 
signed as a_ fourteenth-centnry confes- 
sional.” 
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Ten Thousand Parsons Marshal Against War 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


Most thorough inquiry ever made among Protestant ministers in this 
country covers all phases of the militaristic and pacifistic state 
of mind in church leaders, including liberals 


UNDREDS of years ago Xenophon 
chronicled in immortal prose the 
story of the retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks from Asia Minor. The World 
To-morrow, through its editor, Kirby 
Page, in its study of the opinions of 19,- 
372 clergymen on various questions con- 
‘nected with war and peace, has performed 
what well may be a more important sery- 
ice to humanity. Only 19,000 replies came 
from a questionnaire sent to 53,000 min- 
isters, but anyone who knows anything 
about the questionnaire method knows 
that the number of responses on such 
delicate questions shows a decidely active 
interest on the part of leading churchmen. 
Of those who responded, 12,076 persons, 
or 62 per cent., expressed the opinion 
that the churches of America should now 
go on record as refusing to sanction or 
‘support any future war, and 10,427, or 
54 per cent., stated that it is their pur- 
pose not to sanction any future war or 
participate as armed combatants. Twenty- 
three per cent. do not believe that there 
is any distinction between aggressive or 
defensive war as the terms are at present 
used, and 45 per cent. go so far as to say 
they could not serve as Official army 
chaplains on active duty in war-time; 
80 per cent. of those replying favor a sub- 
stantial reduction of armament even if 
the United States is compelled to take 
the initiative, and only 13 per cent. favor 
military training in our public schools 
and civilian colleges and in universities; 
62 per cent., or over 12,000 ministers, be- 
lieve that the policy of armed intervention 
should cease, and the largest percentage 
of all, 66 per cent. or 12,709, ask for im- 
mediate entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations. 
\ Pp) 

Even more vigorous opposition is found 
in the theological seminaries than among 
clergymen generally. Seventy-nine per 
cent. of the students replying believe that 
the churches should refuse to sanction or 
upport any future war; 72 per cent stated 

ir purpose not to participate, and only 
per cent. say that they could conscien- 
ously serve as chaplains. Among the 
eminaries were Harvard, Meadville and 
he Pacific Unitarian. 


e liberal churches are especially in- 
“1 to ascertain the figures from our 


own constituency. The editor of the ques- 
tionnaire put Universalists and Unita- 
rians together and the table on page 368 
gives the total figures in comparison with 
those of these two liberal groups. 

It is significant to note that the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist group give the 
highest single percentage of those beliey- 
ing that the United States should im- 
mediately enter the League of Nations, 
or 75 per cent.; the next largest group 
comes from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


ws 


In their answers to the next three ques- 
tions, our men are very near the average, 
but when it comes to questions 5 and 6 
in which men are asked to go on record 
as urging the church to refuse to sanction 
any future war or that it is their own 
present purpose not to sanction any future 
war, we somewhat fall below the average. 
Fifty-eight per cent. of the liberal group 
believe that the churches of America 
should go on record as refusing to sanc- 
tion any future war as compared with 
an average of 62 per cent.; 50 per cent. 
are personally prepared to state that it 
is their present purpose not to sanction 
any future war as compared with the 
average of 54 per cent. There is not a 
great difference here but the difference 
may be well accounted for by the fact 
that as a group liberals have a fear, 
based on experience, of pledging them- 
selves in advance. Our men fall slightly 
below the general of 45 per cent. who 
eould conscientiously serve as chaplains 
in war-time, only 48 per cent. of our men 
claiming that they could do so. Only 36 
per cent. of our men, as contrasted with 
43 per cent. of the general group, regard 
the distinction between defensive and ag- 
gressive war as sufficiently valid to justify 
their sanctioning or participating in a 
future war of “defense”. The point of 
view of one of the more thoughtful Uni- 
tarian leaders is well expressed in a quo- 
tation from Marion F. Ham, which is 
noted elsewhere in THE REGISTER. 

Many laymen will be inclined to dis- 
agree with those who feel that they can- 
not serve as chaplains. The reason given 
by the ministers who do not wish to 
serve is that as chaplains they must offi- 
cially and openly espouse the cause for 


which the war is fought and devote much 
of their effort, not to the spiritual task 
of the ministry, but to keeping up the 
morale of the troops. This they feel, as 
Christian ministers, they cannot do, and 
it is their opinion that a chaplain who 
does not do so, will not be wanted by the 
army. 

Certain other interesting facts can be 
culled from the replies to the question- 
naire. Many of those who are most mili- 
taristically inclined are essentially funda- 
mentalist and do not believe that anything 
can be accomplished accept as it is de- 
picted in their interpretation of the Bible. 
On the other hand, there are one or two 
groups such as the Evangelical Synod who 
in the large majority of their replies show 
themselves to be unalterably pacificistic, 
but at the same time are very much op- 
posed to any sort of international organi- 
zation and are the only ones to show 
any large percentage opposed to member- 
ship in the League. 

The fact that theological convictions do 
affect one’s attitude on this as on other 
questions is evident from the statement 
of the Rey. Victor M. Thompson of Falls 
Creek, Pa. He says, “. .. war has always 
been necessary for the maintenance of 
law and order and the establishment of 
any civilization. God has often used it as 
the ‘scalpel with which to remove the 
festering sores of sinful humanity’. War 
will always be present until the establish- 
ment of the rule of the Prince of Peace, 
the empty clamor of modernists and 
pacifists notwithstanding.” One wonders 
what sort of God this reverend gentle- 
man has in mind and also how the rule of 
the Prince of Peace shall ever be 
established. 
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On the other hand, there are dozens 
of heartening statements made by clergy- 
men from all over the country which 
make the reader feel that the church is 
ready to move against this greatest of 
all the enemies of society. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
19,000 who replied, over 17,000 were will- 
ing that their names together with their 
replies should be made public. The World 
To-morrow has not given a complete list 
of those who replied to the various ques- 
tions but it has given a few names for 
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each question. Some of the names will 
be of interest to us because they are 
among our own fellowship and others be- 
cause of their outstanding position in the 
religious world. Two of the Unitarians 
who have gone on record in believing that 
the churehes of the United States should 
refuse to sanction or support any future 
war are Lon Call of New York and Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of Philadelphia. Among 
our Universalist friends is Frank Oliver 
Hall of New York, and among other reli- 
gious leaders are Charles M. Sheldon of 
Topeka, Kansas, Charles . Jefferson of 
New York and H. Richard Niebuhr of St. 
Louis. On the other hand, the following 
answer “No” to these questions: Samuel 
A. Eliot, Dilworth Lupton and Robert 
Loring among our own ministry; and 
John van Schaick, Jr., of the Universal- 
ists. It is also interesting to note the 
names of S. Parkes Cadman, Henry ©. 
King of Oberlin, Bishop McDowell of 
Washington, and Sidney L. Gulick of the 
Federal Council among those who felt 
compelled to answer “No” to this search- 
ing question. 

Among the Unitarians who are per- 
sonally prepared not to sanction any 
future war or participate therein as armed 
combatants are John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, Arthur Weatherly of Lincoln, 
Neb., Sydney B. Snow of Chicago, and 
John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis. They are 
associated with Harry Emerson Fosdick 
of New York, Bishop Brewster of Port- 
land, Frank D. Adams of Detroit and 
A. Ray Petty of Kansas City. Among those 
replying in the negative to the same ques- 
tion are A. P. Reccord of Detroit, L. M. 
Birkhead of Kansas City, among our fel- 
lowship, together with A, Z. Conrad of 
Boston, Alva W. Taylor of Nashville, 
Marion Shutter of Minneapolis, and A. 
Ralph Lynn of Rochester. 

Among the list who feel that they still 
could serve as army chaplains, there 
happen to be no Unitarian names given, 
although undoubtedly a large number of 
our men are willing to accept the appoint- 
ment. Among those who feel that they 
could not accept is found the name of 
Curtis W. Reese of Chicago of our fel- 
lowship together with Edmond B. Chaffee 
of the Labor Temple of New York, 
B. S. Winchester of the Federal Council 
of Churehes, John L. Lobingier of Boston 
and Robert R. Wicks of Princeton. 

In this article the writer is simply 
attempting to give a very brief summary 
and cannot fail to do injustice to the 
story as it appears with tables and com- 
ments in Zhe World To-morrow. It is one 
of the current articles which every min- 
ister and eyery lover of peace should 
read and ponder. Whether one agrees 
with the opinions of those who have ex- 
pressed themselves or not, one must ad- 
mire the thoughtfulness and courage of 
thousands of religious leaders in their 
attempt to make effective the Gospel of 
the Prince of Peace. 
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How the Ministers Voted 


1. Do you favor im- 
mediate entrance of 
United States into the 
League of Nations? 

Summary of all re- 

sponding 
Unitarians and 
Universalists 

2. Do you favor mili- 
tary training in our pub- 
lic high schools and 
civilian colleges or uni- 
versities ? 

Summary of all re- 

sponding 
Unitarians and 
Universalists 

8. Do you favor sub- 
stantial reductions in 
armaments even if the 
United States is com- 
pelled to take initiative 
and make _ proportion- 
ately greater reduction 
than other nations are 
yet willing to do? 

Summary of all re- 

sponding 
Unitarians and 
Universalists 

4. Do you believe that 
the policy of armed in- 
tervention in other lands 
by our Government to 
protect the lives and 
property of American 
citizens should be aban- 
doned and _ protective 
efforts confined to paci- 
fic means? 

Summary of all re- 

sponding 
Unitarians and 
Universalists 

5. Do you believe that 
the churches of America 
should now go on record 
as refusing to sanction 


or support any future 
war? 
Summary of all re- 
sponding 
Unitarians and 
Universalists 


6. Are you personally 
prepared to state that 
it is your present pur- 
pose not to sanction any 
future war or partici- 
pate as an armed com- 
batant? 

Summary of all re- 

sponding 
Unitarians and 
Universalists 

7. Could you conscien- 
tiously serve as an offi- 
cial army chaplain on 
active duty in war-time? 

Summary of all re- 

sponding 
Unitarians and 
Universalists 

8. Do you regard the 
distinction bewteen ‘“‘de- 
fensive’ and “aggres- 
sive” war as sufficiently 
valid to justify your 
sanctioning or partici- 
pating in a future war 
of “defense’’? 

Summary of all re- 

sponding 
Unitarians and 
Universalists 


Number Total 
Receiving Replying 
Questionnaire 
53,041 19,372 
968 3897 
53,041 19,372 
968 397 
53,041 19,372 
968 397 
53,041 19,372 
968 397 
58,041 19,372 
968 397 
58,041 19,372 
968 397 
58,041 * 19,372 
968 897 
58,041 19,372 
968 397 


Yes 


12,709 
296 


2,574 
56 


15,449 
315 


12,017 
251 


12,076 
229 


10,427 
199 


8,700 


169 


8,316 
143 


No 


3,060 
40 


16,018 
324 


2,702 
51 


3,899 
69 


4,723 
126 


5,801 
148 


7,130 
174 


In 
Doubt A 


3,435 


59 


677 
16 


1,099 
27 


3,257 
69 


2,399 
38 


2,890 
46 


3,721 


3,563 


No 


nswer 


168 
2 


122 


199 


174 


254 


323 
10 


11 
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Percentage 
Answering 
Yes No 
66, 46 
75 10 
13.483 
14 82 
80 14 
79" 318 
62 20 
63 17 
62 24 
58 32 
54 30 
50 387 
45 34 
43 39 
43 37 
36 44 


; Once the Mass, Now the Feast of Brothers 


Filipino liberals, with their Roman Catholic background, have substituted 
for the ancient celebration a new and beautiful ceremony, 
including the Hucharist, in doctrinal respects 
different, and yet profoundly religious 


) 


- ceremonies”, 


it the mind of the average man, what 
thought is conveyed by mention of the 
Philippines? Aguinaldo? Admiral Dewey 
at Manila Bay? Tropic jungles? If this 
be so, it is because we forget that the 
world moves and that our estimate of 
other peoples is often remote from fact. 

Consider, then, a great and growing 
chureh of the liberal order, that embraces 
more than five millions of people—the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines. This 
echureh is organized with a Supreme Coun- 
cil, is divided into dioceses and is headed 
by the Archbishop, Mons. Gregorio Ag- 
lipay, now in this country, and soon to 
be heard by the Unitarians at the May 
Meetings in Boston. 

The Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines, while retaining many of the forms 
and ceremonies of the Roman Church, is 
thoroughly liberal in spirit. 

For the Ordinary of the Mass, the 
Church has substituted a beautiful and 
effective ceremony, sacramental in char- 
acter, called “The Feast of Brothers”. As 
the Preamble states, this office is the re- 
sult of careful and conscientious study of 
“the ceremonies of the Church from the 
beginning of Christianity to our own day, 
including all the ceremonies of the diverse 
concessions’. “Jesus did not practice these 

they are careful to state. 
“We, however, have adopted in the main 
‘the form (not the prayers) of the Mass 
in order that we may not frighten away 
those who have not studied these matters.” 
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This Church distinctly disavows any 
doctrine of trans-substantiation or con- 
substantiation, for “we cannot believe that 
the infinite greatness of God can be 
changed into and contained within a bit 
of wafer or bread, just because of some 
word spoken by the priest”, and there is 
no evidence for this in any part of the 
Bible. God must be worshiped not by 
“pompous ceremonies”, but “in Spirit and 
in Truth ... the virtues and deeds of 
love”. 

Jesus took his disciples to a place apart, 

bidding each bring food according to his 


means. There they ate a common meal, 


a “feast of brothers”, the rich brother 


_ bringing a little more for the poor brother. 


Thus he “practiced the true religion of 
love”. 

The religion preached by Jesus “em- 
phasized the superiority of humility over 
pride, of cleanness in life and impulse 
over hypocrisy and vanity, of generosity 
over selfishness. . An entire order of 
old mistaken ideals was upset.” The 
‘miracle of the loaves and fishes is seen 
‘in this light not to be a statement of fact 
but an allegory of the “great miracle of 

ve, which ignorance changed into the 
ilse miracle of the multiplication of the 

ves”, 
“The Feast of Brothers is an effort to 


WALTER S. SWISHER 


In writing this unusual article, Mr. 
Swisher studied a translation from 
the Spanish, made by Charles R. Joy, 
of the original order of service called 
the Feast of Brothers, approved by 
the Supreme Council of the Independ- 
ent Ohurch of the Philippines and 
used in worship throughout the 
Islands. 


emulate Jesus in a common meal which 
is, at the same time, symbolic of this 
miracle of love.” 

The Apostle (the minister, who is like- 
wise celebrant at the feast) selects the 
place for the “salo-salo”, or feast of 
brothers. The meal shall be modest and 
not “costly to the brothers’. It is better 
to “have the banquet outside the temple”. 

The Apostle, in priestly vestment, takes 
his place at the altar with the chalice. 
He kneels and begins the service not with 
a confession of sin, but with a Prayer of 
Thanksgiving to the God of infinite mercy 
and fatherly love. 

we 

Then follows a Credo, modern in phrase 
and temper, a statement of belief in “one 
God, that universal Power, Intelligence, 
Eternal, supreme and mysterious, which 
creates, gives life to, directs, moves and 
maintains all beings ... the Great Soul 
of the Universe, the Principle of all life 
and movement’, a God not yet fully re- 
vealed, but divined in his power and wis- 
dom and his “significant works”, experi- 
enced through conscience and in the satis- 
faction of our daily needs. This loving 
Father will not leave his children in the 
dust, but, “as modern science proves”, at 
death, “I shall not disappear forever but 
I shall be transformed.” (Job 14:14.) 

The choir sings a Gloria, “Glory to God 
in the Highest, Peace on earth and good 
will to men!”’ It is Unitarian in form and 
is mostly derived from the Old Testament. 

Then follow the Commandments, two 
“Mosaie tables’ of five commandments 
each. “The first deals with what we ought 
to do, and the second with what we ought 
to avoid.” They are thus positive as well 
as negative commandments. They derive 
from both Testaments. “The first com- 
mandment is... the Eternal, our God, is 
One. Thou shalt love the Eternal thy God, 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength.” (Mark 20.) 
“Thou shalt not, then, bow down before 
nor adore, as if they were gods, either 
men, or angels, either stars or animals.” 
(Bx. 20:4, etc.) 

These two tables compass the command- 
ments of the New Testament, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’, and the like, 
and the prohibitions of the Mosaic Code. 
They are a notable advance over the old 
way of presenting the Ten Command- 
ments, for they urge to positive action as 
well as avoidance of things evil. 


The Pax Vobis, in which Apostle and 
People take part, urges and promises 
peace with all men. “Let us be reconciled 
as true brothers. Let us pardon each 
other’s failings . . . and let no one any 
longer be at variance with his neighbor.” 
Then “the faithful shall take each other’s 
hands ... and shall so act that those who 
have been enemies shall thereupon be 
reconciled’’. 

There follow the Teaching of the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines, as 
published in a booklet for use of the 
Apostles, a Preface, and a prayer of 
ascription and thanksgiving, followed by 
a Tersanctus, “Blessed, blessed forever 
blessed be He who at death shall receive 
us to Himself again.” After this, there 
is a Prayer for the Dead, ending, “Cover 
our poor dead, then, O God, with the pa- 
ternal shroud of Thy clemency.” 

At the Offertory, after the Apostle 
quotes Malachi, ‘Shall man rob God?... 
Bring the first fruit, and God will pour 
out prosperity upon you superabundantly.” 
(Mal. 3: 8-10.) “Various ladies or gentle- 
men appointed by the Apostle ... shall 
pass a bag or plate to those present ask- 
ing a voluntary contribution for the needs 
of the church, as the prophets com- 
manded.” The Apostle receives the offer- 
ing and offers up a prayer in which he 
asks God to behold the faithful kneeling 
people and to bless them and their fam- 
ilies. He continues with a Benedictus, in 
which he appears not as priest but as 
suppliant, and asks that God shall “bless 
all the universe, bless our people, grant- 
ing to them our longed-for independence 
and giving to those in authority power to 
procure our welfare”. The prayer implores 
the blessing of God upon all men, “not 
only our brothers but also those who may 
hate us’. At this point, the ceremony 
reaches a high altruistic level. 
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Finally, there is celebration of the Hu- 
charist. It is a different Eucharist from 
any with which we are at all familiar. 
At the beginning, the Apostle carefully 
states, “Jesus never celebrated the fast, 
nor observed any ceremony, nor made any 
meal offering or other sacrifice, which 
God does not need.” “True love is the 
best offering to God’, therefore Jesus 
“used to cause the brothers to sit at one 
table, dividing among them one great loaf, 
and giving them to drink from a single 
eup, all of them as true brothers and sons 
of our Heavenly Father’. Thus, it was 
a “love feast”, rather than a sacrament 
in the Romanist sense or a memorial 
service as it has so largely become in our 
own liberal churches. Jesus and the 
brothers “gave God thanks not only for 
food, but for whatever favors they had 
received from Him”. Therefore, “we come 
together to eat like true brothers, sharing 

(Cortinued on page $78) 
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Le Reverend Goodbye 


René Koval, French actor, creates famous caricature 
of American minister 


BERNHARD RAGNER 


PARIS. 

O caricature American preachers on 

the Paris stage has been the nightly 
job of René Koval for almost twenty 
years. He has done it so well that it has 
brought him applause, wealth, and fame. 
Indeed, it has become his private mo- 
nopoly and all stage-preachers in France 
are now. built on the Koval model. 

Extraordinarily tall and lean (so is 
Koval), this preacher is terribly awkward. 
His grotesque figure and bizarre make-up 
(such as no American preacher ever wore) 
easily amuse Paris audiences. He is per- 
petually on the verge of yielding to temp- 
tation, but he never actually falls. How- 
ever, his crude, amateurish though sincere 
attempts to retain his moral equilibrium 
are amazing and amusing. 

Nobody assumes that the stage-preacher 
represents either truth or fact. He is 
candidly a caricature, without the slightest 
malice or venom. 

“I would be heart-broken’”, says Koval, 
‘Gf anybody assumed for a single moment 
that my purpose is to cast aspersions upon 
a noble profession which I greatly re- 
spect and admire. My aim is merely to 
entertain. I seek to realize the couplet of 
Rabelais: 

‘One inch of joy surmounts of grief a span; 
Because to laugh is proper to the man.’ 

“Please note’, he continues, “that my 
stage preacher is no hypocrite. He may 
say and do laughable things, but he al- 
ways remains faithful to his inner self. 
The humor arises from his attempts to 
adjust himself to a strange, unfamiliar 
environment. 

“Let us imagine this, please: A respect- 
able man awakes suddenly to find himself, 
completely naked, in a glass house, with 
hundreds of friends staring and laughing 
at him. He is obviously confused, embar- 
rassed and bewildered. Every attempt to 
escape from his laughable predicament 
only increases his perplexity. He has done 
nothing wrong, and still he is uneasy and 
ashamed. Somewhat similar, I contend, is 
the plight of a Main Street preacher in 
the atmosphere of Montmartre. 

“Of course, I know that the average 
preacher, who comes to Paris, spends most 
of his time in such virtuous places as the 
Louvre, the Eiffel Tower, and the McAll 
Mission. But virtue is defective as dra- 
matic material unless it be placed in the 
contrary atmosphere. There (and it usually 
conquers in my plays) it is the basic stuff 
out of which good plays can be formed.” 

Most Parisians are born in Lille or 
Limoges, in Rouen or Rennes, but Koval 
was really born in Paris. His family 
destined him for business and sent him 
to New York for his commercial appren- 
ticeship. The plan failed. Koval was a 
decidedly poor apprentice. He was too much 
of an artist to become a good business 
man. His family finally relented and he 
was permitted to go on the stage. Quite 
unexpectedly, it developed that Koval’s 
two years in New York had been a good 


investment. He had spent them in study- 
ing Americans, especially ministers, also 
America and Americanese. Thus he pre- 
pared himself to portray—with discern- 
ment, vivacity and power—distinctive 
American types. He has created no less 
than 88 roles. 

During the war, Koval served with 
valor on the French front, being wounded 
once. Because of his gaunt, elongated 
physique, his comrades of the trenches 


RENE KOVAL 
Famous French stage preacher, in the 
costume of the Rey. Jeremiah Goodbye 


baptized him “Preacher Koval”. It was a 
joke, but the nickname remains to this 
day. By night, he mimics the mannerisms 
of ministers; by day, he incarnates in his 
home the standard virtues of the sincere 
preacher. He is a family man, as only 
the French can be, earnestly devoted to 
his wife and son. Collecting autographs and 
first editions is his hobby; playing tennis, 
his favorite sport—he often plays with 
La Coste. Sasha Guitry, dramatist and 
actor, was a school-day comrade and re- 
mains his dearest friend. Further, Koval 
is strongly in favor of one day’s rest in 
seven—even for actors. 


Last year, Koval’s faithful, enthusi- 
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astic public compelled him to play the part 
of the Rey. Mr. Goodbye in “Flossie”, a 
musical comedy, exactly 400 times. Five 
understudies, using the standard Koval 
model, played “le Reverend Goodbye” in 
the French provinces more than 800 times. 

Nevertheless, not a single protest was 
received from the thousands of Anglo- 
Saxons who saw, applauded and enjoyed 
“Flossie”. Nor did the scores of American 
clergymen, who laughed heartily at the 
antics of Parson Goodbye, make the slight- 
est objection. Instead, several of them sent 
enthusiastic letters tellmg how much 
Koval’s caricature had amused them, and 
congratulating him on his perfect English. 
His London audiences refuse to believe 
that he is French. New York will likely 
have a chance to judge—next year. 

“Let us hope’, remarked one of these 
clerical letters, “that many years will 
elapse before we shall be compelled to say 
good-bye to that bewildering and lovable 
preacher, Reyerend Goodbye’. 

“Me too... moi aussi!” echoes Koval, 
laughingly. “For, when Goodbye and his 
stage brethren disappear, I'll be out of a 
job. And in these hard times, even a stage 
preacher has no desire to join the army of 
the unemployed.” 
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Pianola Preachers 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 


Some years ago a smart—he may have 
been wise as well but at least he was 
smart—reporter decided to write a series 
of short Monday morning articles for his 
paper about the different ministers of his 
city. This necessitated his attending the 
churches and sitting through the sermons. 

One Sunday he went to the Unitarian 
church. The minister used a full .manu- 
script. The many sheets of paper were 
obvious. The minister rarely raised his 
eyes from them. It was a good sermon,— 
on paper. It was a poor sermon by the 
time it was read and not preached. 

The next morning the reporter in his 
article referred to him as a “pianola 
preacher”. And such he was. 

The writer remembers once traveling 
many miles to a national conference. The 
night he arrived he went to a famous 
church for the opening service and the 
preaching of the conference sermon. The 
preacher, a man from afar and much 
heralded, entered the pulpit. He produced 
a voluminous manuscript, rustled the 
pages and put on his spectacles. A 
preacher? No! A reader; another pianola 
player. The writer had traveled far. He 
was tired. He thought to himself, “The 
meat of the sermon will be printed. I will 
read it to myself another day”, and 
promptly fell asleep to be awakened, re- 
freshed, by the preparations for the final 
hymn. 

Many a good sermon has been spoiled 
by reading, by lack of preaching. Many 
a poor sermon has been mightily helped 
by being preached and has helped many a 
listener who needed preaching. 

A good pianist can so interpret many 
kinds of music that those who hear will 
take away with them a definite and last- 
ing impression of beauty. But,—glorious 
symphony or vulgar jazz,—a pianola is 
always a pianola. 


+ 
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Radio Hour for Religious Liberals 


President of Benevolent Fraternity considers it a success 


T was peculiarly appropriate that the 

organization which grew up out of the 
work of Rey. Joseph Tuckerman, as min- 
ister at large in Boston, Mass., should 
take up the Ministry at Large Over the 
Air. Joseph Tuckerman went from house 
to house and gave counsel, comfort, and 
religion to those who did not belong to 
any church in Boston. The Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches, now 
nearly one hundred years old, has under- 
taken this last year to go from house to 
house, to those who were shut in and 
could not get the comforts of religion con- 
veniently in any other way, to those who 
were distressed, and to those who did not 
have very much of any religious convic- 
tions. The opportunity arose when Rey. 
William W. Lundell of Channing Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., was able to secure Sta- 
tion WBZA of the Westinghouse system 
to broadcast services of liberal religion 
at Boston. The first service was on Octo- 
ber 12, 1930; and on every Sunday after- 
noon since then, although the hour had to 
be changed toward the end of the min- 
istry, there have been religious services 
with a good address by some outstanding 
liberal, broadcast to all who would hear. 
The first service was taken by Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, and he was followed by 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association, Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brook- 
line, Rev. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Prof. J. A. 
C. F. Auer of the Theological School in 
Harvard . University, Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
of Buffalo, N.Y., Dean Lee 8. McCollester 
of the Crane Theological School, Medford, 
Mass., Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minister 
at large of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches, Prof. Harold E. B. 
Speight of Dartmouth College, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, mission preacher of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, Rev. Adelbert I:. 
Hudson of Dorchester, Dr. William E. 
Gilroy, editor of The Congregationalisi, 
Rey. William W. Rose of the Universalist 
Church, Lynn, Rey. Herbert Hitchen of 
West Newton, Dr. John van Schaick, edi- 
tor of The Ohristian Leader, Rev. Owen 
W. Eames of Springfield, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., Rey. Boynton 
Merrill, Congregational minister of New- 
ton, Mass., Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., of 
Westwood, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Dedham, Dr. John Carroll Perkins of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Dr. William L. 
Sullivan of Germantown, Pa., Dr. Louis 
©. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, Dr. John H. La- 
throp of Brooklyn, N.Y., Rev. Dan H. Fenn 
of Taunton, Mass., and Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey of Cambridge. : 

These men contributed interesting ser- 
mons suitable to the minds and hearts of 
all sorts and conditions of people. The 
message of liberal faith was given freely, 


but in such a way always as to avoid 
controversy. As the work of the Benevo- 


lent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches is 
largely non-sectarian, there was no at- 
tempt made to persuade any of those 
listening in to leave their own churches or 
to espouse the Unitarian beliefs. The dis- 
tinguished liberals from the Congrega- 
tionalist and Universalist fellowships who 
participated preached the same fine liberal 
doctrine as our Unitarian ministers and 
the services showed clearly how the lib- 
erals of the different fellowships are com- 
ing closer and closer together. 

The wave length of Station WBZA at 
Boston and Station WBZ at Springfield 
carried our messages very far and wide 
over the land. The fourth service brought 
a letter from South Carolina. Letters have 
also been received from Ontario, Canada. 
A lady in the western part of Massachu- 
setts wrote that she had not missed one 
of these services. Some of our listeners 
appear to have liked the music very much, 
others have been greatly pleased with the 
sermons. One listener reported to a friend 
that he particularly liked the fine young 
man who had such a vigorous voice and 
such strong ideas, at a December service. 
His friend asked how old he thought this 
preacher was, and he replied, “Well, he 
couldn’t be over twenty-six with such a 
voice.” How great was his astonishment 
when told that that youthful preacher 
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was just about to celebrate his seventy- 
fifth birthday, and was no less a person 
than Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, the much 
loved minister at large of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches. 

It is evident from the letters received 
that those who have listened in at the Hour 
for Religious Liberals have been people 
of very different walks of life and with 
differences in the way of opportunities 
and education. However, the response to 
our efforts has been quite uniformly fayor- 
able. Our critics, and we have had a few, 
were Unitarians, Some thought the music 
might be better. We appreciate that the 
music might have been better if we had 
had greater resources. We started without 
a dollar in the treasury of the Fraternity 
with which to do this work and naturally 
we did not do so well as we might havd 
done in some respects had we been able 
to plan a whole series of services in ad- 
vance with music adequate for the splen- 
did preaching. 

The opportunity that came to the Fra- 
ternity was a responsibility to make its 
Ministry at Large Over the Air equal to 
the highest and best in religion. We hope 
that these services are to be continued 
another year. It has been an experiment 
with which we of the Fraternity are glad 
to have had a part, and we are very 
grateful to the preachers and church 
choirs who have given us so generously of 
their time and effort. 


Henry R. Scort. 


Joshua Brookes Stull Circulating Books 


Story of a Fund that greatly benefits ministers 


eee religion in America owes much 
to the consecrated devotion of Joshua 
Brookes of New York, merchant, book- 
collector, churchman and generous lover 
of his kind. Sharing in the enthusiasm of 
his friend Harm Jan Huidekoper for the 
spread of enlightened religious ideas in 
the West, he gave, in the year 1854, when 
the Meadville Theological School had been 
but ten years founded, to its trustees a 
sum of $10,000 to be used by them for 
certain very definitely described purposes. 
These were, first, “to aid Western min- 
isters whose salaries are inadequate to 
their support”; second, “to improve the 
Libraries of Ministers by a loan or gift 
of books’; third, “to aid Libraries which 
may be formed by associations of Western 
Ministers”; fourth, “to aid Parishes in 
forming or increasing Permanent Minis- 
terial Libraries for the benefit of their 
Pastors”. The wise provision was added 
that if at any future time the Trustees 
could not use the Fund in just-these ways, 
“T should wish them to carry out my 
general purpose, as nearly as practicable, 
in some other mode.” 

To the original gift was added in 1863, 
from Mr. Brookes’ estate, an equal sum, 
making twenty thousand dollars in all, 
which the Trustees of the School have 
faithfully administered in accordance 
with the donor’s expressed purpose. For 


many years small collections of liberal 
religious books were distributed among 
ministers of all denominations, chiefly in 
“the West’’, and graduates of the School 
still receive, on their pastoral settlements, 
a gift of books, chiefly of their own choos- 
ing, as a nucleus of their own libraries. 

There has now been undertaken a fur- 
ther extension of Mr. Brookes’ continuing 
beneficence, the establishment, namely, of 
a circulating library for the liberal min- 
isters (Unitarian and Universalist) of 
the Middle West. Eastern clergymen who 
know the splendid work done by the Gen- 
eral Theological Library in Boston will 
appreciate the possibilities of a similar 
provision centered at Chicago. On the first 
of April the prospective patrons were ad- 
dressed by a circular letter with an initial 
list of 75 available books, and in less than 
eighteen hours the first application came 
in, from a pastor in Michigan. Others 
quickly followed. Judging by the readi- 
ness of response, the Brookes Fund Cir- 
culating Library for Liberal Christianity 
has met a real need, and is destined to 
render an extensive and much appreciated 
service. The good man whose practical 
generosity made this possible will be held 
by an increasing number of beneficiaries 
in loyal and grateful memory. 

CiLaytTon R. Bowen. 
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Religion’s Hardest Competitor 


O BE BOTH cultivated and religious is so diff- 
cult as to be almost impossible. By religious we 
mean that quality of understanding sympathy with 
other people for their simple humanity as to be 
no respecter of difference in station, intelligence, 
wealth, color, or any other mark of the world’s 
common discrimination. How hard it is to be a 
Christian, or a Jew, ora Mohammedan, or a Hindu 
of gentle culture. The strain of refinement and of 
taste is terrific upon the bonds of our professed 
common human nature. Generally the belief in 
unity snaps, and the superior make their own flock, 
small and penguin. . 
John Malick said something on the subject in one 
of the recent “Significant Sentiments”: and Dale 
DeWitt takes the idea a step farther. He wonders, 
we gather, if most culture as culture is a fraud. 
There was the Boston violinist of note who believed 
there was more love of music among the poor than 
among the well-to-do and socially favored. He went 
forth disguised as a vagrant musician, in coarse 
clothes and heavily bespectacled. 

Virst he took his place on several busy corners in 
the Back Bay. For several hours he played and got 
but a few cents. Then he went down to Scollay 
Square, and with the same music and in the same 
time he collected in his little cup $1.24. From his 
experiment he concluded that it was as he had be- 
lieved. The Italians, the Jews, and the Negroes 
knew music better than those from some of whom, 
no doubt, comes a portion of the patronage of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

We are not sentimental nor void of logie when 
we say that with all allowance there is much in 
this experiment to prove that there is a vein of fine 
gold in the simplest and least domestic of our stock. 
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And this brings the theme back to what is more 


important than music. The fellow-feeling was 


stronger in Scollay Square. The poor knew their 
own. We all know our own. Do we care to know 
anybody else? If we do not, it is the tragic factor 
which makes us irreligious. When we cannot see 
through the accident of circumstance, and the 


chance of a family tradition, deep down into the 


stuff we all are, we are a poor lot. 

Of course, it is not the so-called aristocracy alone 
which is to blame. The proletariat is just as con- 
scious of itself and its culture as the others are. 
The difference between the proletariat and the 
aristocracy is that the latter gets praise for being 
religious because it has money to, build temples and 
to philanthropize. 

There are churches, even Unitarian churches, 
where this predominance of a certain stratum of 
culture so oppresses the air that one coming from 
another level either above or below it is instantly 
forced to breathe heavily and is likely to be smoth- 
ered out. Though they erect beautiful memorials 
in their sanctuaries and give a little of their goods 
to feed the poor, whoever they are they are cultured 
but they are not religious. 

The gentle reader, or the reader who is not so 
gentle (he may be like Lowell’s rude giant of the 
West) knows on the instant when one of the 
wrongly cultivated kind approaches, and what the 
feeling on both sides is; and the cultivated ones 
also know precisely what these words of ours 
mean. On no other subject in human behavior are 
we more sensitive than on this. Which persons are 
we, and if not what we ought to be, how did we 
get into our present condition? 

The reason for it is easily given in human nature. 
Difference let loose makes division. Those who are 
like us like us; those whom we do not know or 
understand, we suspect because of our ignorance. 
It is true of differing races as of differing levels 
of cultivation. Wherever religion comes in and 
takes first place, it forces culture into second place; 
and only when this is accomplished do we have a 
church, a religious person, and culture. 


Mooney and Billings 


HE BLACKEST STIGMA against court justice 

in these United States is the imprisonment of 
Mooney and Billings in California. We are among 
those thousands who compose the high tribunal of 
enlightened public opinion and who declare that 
this iniquity is fouler than that of the Dreyfus Case, 
to which it is compared in the title and content of 
the leading article in Harper’s Magazine for May. 
Please read what Lilliam Symes there writes. 

We believe that these men never would have 
been convicted on the evidence now plainly seen to 
be worse than false if they had not been of that 
part of the population which feels the inequality 
of social conditions and says so. This land of the 
free! In other words, they were sent to mouldy 
dungeons forever not because they committed a 
violent crime but because they preached “danger- 
ous” doctrines,—that is, dangerous to the order of 
things then prevailing but rapidly undergoing 
modification. P 
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Institute of Politics of the requests for clergy [from churches] assert 


) Ve is 4 . that the candidate must not be over forty years of 
| —... SECOND YEAR of the Institute of Poli- age”. That is not only cruel; it touches to the low- 
~ tics In Williamstown the prediction was made est depth of ignorance of churchmanship. Such a 
in an enthusiastic article in THE REGISTER that it . 


ald 2 rele deadline should be howled at in derision. 
id pene a ne est Bes ay Episcopalians we have always considered highly 
ee emcemie Urst sessions in 1921, and the civilized, worldlywise, and very human. Every well- 
work achieved has been so good that it seems we j 


4 : : é informed churchman ought to know that at forty 
_ cannot do without this annual intensive study of 4 man has just got into his professional stride. And 
world affairs. 


: 7 . here he is nearly done for! It is interesting that the 
hin ae ei a _ ee a ‘hae oles Protestant Episcopal pension fund retirement age 
ee ep the tecturers and round- = Gg sixty-eight; which moves The Northwestern 
ee and kg a leaders, Aas ae ae Christian Advocate to say, “What must a man feel 
pe . aie on ee o ote, Say 1 a and think who has to move at forty or forty-five, 

Ree ee melnering) people 10 | aaehe! faces twenty-five years of unwanted mental 
, positions of importance, political, educational, and spiritual vigor?” 
journalistic, religious, and scientific, to come to the 3 
_ seat of Williams College and both teach and learn 
of the meaning of present major facts and events : : 
among the nations. There was to be no propaganda Of Practical Atheists 
but only information and disinterested opinion in T IS AN OLD CHARGE that Protestant mis- 
the service of a better order. This rule has been sionaries in Catholic countries fail of their pur- 
| kept scrupulously, and the result is that, thanks pose, and instead of making devout converts lead 
_ also to the newspaper publicity of the lectures and the people persuaded into religious indifference. 
discussions, the whole country knows more about We are told once again that in South America 
the forces of civilization than it could have dreamed this activity is “preparing a generation of athe- 
ten years ago. Such knowledge begets sympathy of ists”, and Prof. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic 
_ understanding with all peoples. One result is other University, best of that faith’s propagandists in 
_ institutes have sprung up in many parts of the this country, has made a plausible case. 
United States, and Canada. If the facts are as he states them, which we do 
not believe, it is entirely credible that the converted 
are weakened instead of strengthened in faith. One 
Praise the Methodists! purpose of the missionaries is to discredit Roman 
authority, but not all authority. The facts are that 
AND THE PRAISE to the Methodists for one Protestants, notably Methodists and Baptists, 
thing: They see to it, almost to perfection, bring the authority of the Bible and of Christ, and 
in their great system, that there is a minister for with that as a divine sanction proceed with educa- 
eyery parish and a parish for every minister. Job- tion, healing, and general socializing for the people, 
less parsons are rare in that household. They have who under Roman tutelage have always been, by 
their internal difficulties like the rest of us, but contrast, miserably neglected. 
Methodism’s stabilized employment for preachers is We see what Father Ryan means, just the same, 
a glorious establishment. and sympathize with him to a degree. Protestant- 
By contrast, consider our free, even loose ism does appeal to the rights of the individual, and 
churches in the Unitarian fellowship, and the talks of his religious freedom, even while holding 
agonies men suffer on account of our awful lack. up the Biblical religious authority. It is true that 
We shudder at what we know, and it is only a little the individual may choose to do or not to do his 
of the whole. Turn to the Presbyterians of the “religious” duty, in faithful attendance upon wor- 
North, who last week heard a commission report ship and spiritual instruction. As Protestant he 
on the terribly unsettled state of the astounding is not bound by punitive restraints; and it is true 
number of ministers who want to leave their pas- that he may grow careless, and become skeptical and 
torates or whom the churches want to send away,  unreligious, which is in truth equivalent to atheism. 
and for whom there is no systemized provision for If he is one of a less advanced people, as in South 
other places. We know the condition is the same in America, this is a grave matter. It is serious 
Congregationalism also, and among the Baptist anywhere. 
churches. Probably in all Protestant bodies at this Well do we know that many of those who pass 
time, due to economic, theological, and temperamen- _ to the Unitarian faith from the religion of author- 
tal causes arising in a world out of work and out ity abandon fidelity, and become religiously degen- 
of joint the ministry is more distraught and erate. It were better that they should have been 
wretched than it has ever been. kept in bonds, for they prove themselves unsuited 
On top of all the heartache and damage caused to anything better, being like children or feeble- 
} by these trying times, it does seem just too much  souled adults. We ought to be careful about the 
when churches insist upon another inhuman re- people we admit to our churches; and that applies 
quirement. Our friend the Editor of The Church- also to the ministers who knock at our doors. We 
~ man informs us that in his journal’s department harbor a great many practical atheists, and de- 
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for placing clergymen in parishes, “ninety per cent. serve reproach for our lax ways. 
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®Our Book Table 


A Great Novelist Passes 


Arnold Bennett made for himself a place in English letters definite 
and by no means inconsiderable. It will be a long time before there ap- 
pears a British novelist as gifted and successful as he in the particular 
province he made his own. A thorough realist, he won a reputation de- 
servedly high as a skilful interpreter of the lives of simple folks, inhabit- 
ing chiefly a single provincial district in the British Isles. In literary 
biography, Scotland no more belongs to Stevenson, Scott and Barrie, the 
pleasant County of Hants to Jane Austen, or the Yorkshire moors to the 
Brontés, than the Five Towns are Bennett’s particular domain. A self- 
made man, owing his success solely to his own gifts and efforts; a pro- 
digious worker; it was natural that his work should be uneven, that not 
a few potboilers should be produced by him. But his best was very good. 
Novels like Clayhanger, The Old Wives Tale, and Riceyman Steps are 
veritable masterpieces. While the play, Milestones, which he wrote in 
collaboration with Edward Knoblauch, and his delightful Buried Alive, 
revealed another side of his nature, a gift of subtle humor, little manifest 
in his more serious efforts. Certainly, a great artist in fiction, among his 
contemporaries equalled only by John Galsworthy, who played Thackeray 


to this twentieth-century Dickens. 


The Seamy Side of the 
Industrial Order 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


Our Mysterious PANnics. By Charles Albert 
Collman. New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.00. 


DYNAMITE. By Louis Adamic. 
The Viking Press. $8.50. 


New York: 


These two books should be read _ to- 
gether. Both deal with the forces which 
have produced depression, unemployment, 
labor troubles and suffering in American 
economic life for the last hundred years. 
They treat the subject, however, from two 
entirely distinct points of view. In Our 
Mysterious Panics, Mr. Collman attempts 
an analysis, albeit a somewhat sketchy 
one, of each of the major depressions in 
American economic life from the point of 
view of the financier. In Dynamite, Louis 
Adamic deals with force and violence as 
a constant factor in the industrial life 
of America. One author looks at depres- 
sions and economic upheavals from the 
point of view of Wall Street; the other 
from that of a worker in industry. How- 
ever, both arrive at the same conclusion, 
namely, that something is very rotten in 
our financial and our industrial system; 
and that unless the causes which bring 
about this evil situation are remedied we 
will have more panics and more dynamite. 

Mr. Collman, as a result of his analysis, 
claims that the main difficulty is essen- 
tially ignorance and dishonesty on the 
part of our financial leaders, that they 
are misled by an overwhelming desire to 
make money regardless of facts and con- 
sequently indulge in schemes of promotion, 
speculation and fraud which waste capital 
and bring about untold suffering. There 
seems to be abundant material in the 
history of the past ‘century to make a very 
good case for this conclusion. His rem- 
edy is the development of some form of 
checking (at periods of exceptional ac- 
tivity) this tendency to exploit others for 
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the sake of individual gain. Ultimately 
it would seem that he is arguing for a 
far more stringent control of stock market 
speculation by the government than any 
that we have as yet seen. Of the two 
books, Mr. Adamic’s is unquestionably the 
abler. He points out very clearly the fact 
that whenever labor is thwarted through 
legal machinations of what it considers 
its just deserts, it inevitably resorts to 
violence and what we know to-day as 
racketeering. He begins with the Molly 
Maguires in the 70’s and goes through the 
long history of disorder and suffering up 
to the present moment. Violence in Amer- 
ica is by no means confined to one side. 
There have been rackets and racketeers 
employed by capital as well as labor; 
although some of the latter have worn the 
shiny buttons of policemen or of the state 
constabulary. For anyone who feels that 
this is a Christian country, the bald state- 
ments of the facts of the Haymarket 
Riots, the McNamara and Mooney-Billings 
cases on the Pacific Coast, and the story 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case in Massachu- 
setts as related by Mr. Adamic are some- 
what of a shock. His last chapter presents 
the essential problem: Are we to continue 
to settle our labor and unemployment diffi- 
culties by racketeering and dynamite, or 
can we evolve some more peaceful method ? 
He does not answer his own question, nor 
can he answer it. He has little hope in our 
present political leadership which he 
claims has been utterly futile during the 
present economie depression, nor in the 
American Federation of Labor. There are 
occasional gleams of light in the attitude 
of such progressive employers as Colonel 
Procter of Procter & Gamble, and Senator 
Cousens of Michigan, but the outcome is 
still in doubt. 

It seems very clear from the perusal 
of both these books that unless the gen- 
eral public is awakened to demand more 
effective action on the part of both capital 
and government that the present un- 
healthy situation in American economic 
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life will continue; that workers will feel 
that slugging and dynamiting are the only 
way that they can accomplish their re- 
sults; and that shrewd but conscienceless 
financiers will continue to exploit the gen- 
eral public. Here, it seems to us, is a chal- 
lenge to the intelligence and conscience 
of organized religion in America. The 
right answer to the problem raised by 
both these books will only be given if the 
men and women of good will are willing 
to face the issue in such a way that the 
profits of industry shall be more equally 
distributed than is at present possible, 
namely, through increased wages, shorter 
hours and a more democratic organization 
of industry, on the one hand, and the 
development of a public conscience which 
will vigorously condemn financial chican- 
ery, on the other. The doubt which past 
history inevitably creates is whether those 
of us who profess higher things really 
care enough. 


Diverting 
RIcH AND STRANGE. By Dale Collins. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


A diverting account of what happened 
to Fred and Emily Hill when their uncle 
died and left them three thousand pounds 
that they had to spend on a trip around 
the world. It was a tremendous under- 
taking for them, because though they had 
been married eight years—they were very 
young when that event took place—Fred ~ 
earned only five pounds a week as clerk. 
He had longed bitterly to be rich, that 
he might have excitement—adventure— 
change; but Emily had hung back a little, 
fearing it might spoil their innocence. As 
in all good fairy stories when they get 
their wish, unforseen disadvantages crop 
up. Most of the action takes place on 
shipboard, and the author himself, one 
of the passengers, hears their story and 
is persuaded by them to write them into 
a kind of immortality. H. M.P. 5 


Breadth and Candour 


PATHWAYS TO CERTAINTY. By William Adams 
Brown. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


The best review of such a book would be 
a series of selections from it. But if one 
started to make selections the limits of a 
review would soon be exceeded. If one 
has read “A Preface to Morals” and ‘The 
Quest for Certainty” he will take path- 
ways to certainty with special avidity. 
He will not, indeed, find certainty, if by 
certainty is meant a conquest of uncer- 
tainty, a finality in which no questions are 
left. The author does not promise that. 
He expressly warns the reader against any 
such expectation. But he will find direc 
tion for thought which will bring con- 
victions, or show the way to convictions, 
as strong and firmly rooted as those in 
fields where convictions are considered in- 
vincible. And in following these paths he 
will have the delight of congenial and in- 
vigorating companionship. Those who 
know the pleasures of walking and climb- 
ing know that this is saying a great 
for rare and choice are the com 
who add to, or allow, these pleasures. 
author of Pathways to Certainty 
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them the ways of a gentleman and a 
scholar, an honest one, too. One scarcely 
thinks of those he differs from as oppo- 
nents, so genial and fair are his differ- 
ences. He is as broad as any of them, and 
as candid; and no one with whom he 
measures swords would feel the least em- 
-barrassment in sitting at his table. There 
is——old Meadville men will remember 
Professor Huidekoper’s expression,—“an 
air of judicial calm” pervading his book. 
It does not conceal any hidden stings or 
any mean insinuations. There is the schol- 
arly equipment which gives Dr. Brown a 
right to pass judgment; and there is evi- 
dent, the experience of life which gives 
his judgment vitality and cogency. The 
chapters are for those acquainted with 
philosophical and scientific discussions, 
and those, not specialists, interested in 
following them. They are also for those 
acquainted with grief. Readers of this 
book will say that the best thing in the 
book is its author. It is a demonstration 
of personality. J. W.D. 


Two Biblical Romances 


BeTwEEN Two Worips: THe ROMANCE or 
Jesus, By Daniel A. Poling. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 


By Tue WArerRS or Basyton. By Louis 
Wallis. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


The first, by Dr. Poling, is pitched in 
the key of rapt adoration. Jesus is set 


' entirely apart from our common human- 


ity. He works miracles no end, changes 
water into wine, walks on the water, stills 
the storm, raises the dead, and rises tri- 
umphantly from the dead on the third 
day. All pronouns referring to Jesus are 
capitalized. The net result for one reader is 
exactly opposite to what the author seems 
to have had in mind. And yet there is a 
eertain majesty, combined with winsome- 
ness, which makes Jesus an appealing 
figure in spite, rather than because of, 
this adulation. The second novel is 


_ pitched in a truer key. The time is Judah 


in the reign of its last king, Zedekiah. 
Jeremiah, Hzekiel, and other biblical char- 
acters appear. The author has made a 
eareful study of the historical situation 
at that time, giving what seems to be a 
truthful picture of life in Palestine and 
Babylon. We see the scribes laboring in 
secret to make the rolls which we know 
as the Old Testament. We even see why 
the priestly documents were written and 
inserted in the old records. We see vividly 
the impoverished condition of the farmers 
and the reason for it; and shining through 
the whole narrative is the light of pure 
religion, divorced from sacrifices, living 
in such men as Jeremiah, certain of the 
scribes, and particularly in Nathan, the 
young hero of the book. It is surprising 
how modern many of the problems of 
Judah seem. The men of Judah saw the 
ne distress among the farmers, the 
e tyranny of the monied classes, the 
spiritual wickedness in high places, 
. same intolerant orthodoxy which we 
; and they saw, too, the shining value 
ty, the high potency of real reli- 
and the divine possibility of human 
e at its best, just as we see them. 
re is not a miracle in the whole book, 
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except the miracle of human love. We do 
not know of any book which better gives 
a picture of Jewish life than this; and 
besides there is an appealing love story, 
well told. E.F. 


An Ingenious Theory 


WILSON THR UNKNOWN: AN BXPLANATION 
OF AN ENIGMA or History. By Wells Wells. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


This is an @ priori book. It maintains 
a definite theory of the (according to some 
writers) enigmatic character of Woodrow 
Wilson. According to this theory, Mr. 
Wilson was committed to the belief that 
he was a “man of destiny”. This convic- 
tion was not so much personal ambition 
as it was the firmly rooted idea that great 
things were to be accomplished through 
his leadership, first, in the United States, 
and second, in Europe and the world. To 
accomplish these ends as they progres- 
sively developed in his mind, he must be, 
first, president of the United States; 
second, he must be re-elected; third, he 
must win through to a third term. Under 
the first head, there would come from his 
presidency liberal reform measures of 
benefit to the entire nation. Under the 
second, he would bring the war to a 
successful conclusion, and make it a “war 
to end war”, while through the third, 
(for which a third term would be neces- 
sary) he would establish and promote 
the League of Nations, and bring about 
a world state, which should put into 
actual operation the agenda of the four- 
teen points. These necessary ends bulked 
so large in Wilson’s mind that all means 
for bringing them about were utilized 
and justified. Acts which would ordinarily 
be deemed unethical, or “poor politics’, 
or disloyalty to tried friends, all the 
things which his enemies have charged 
against this amazing man, our author 
would have us believe are to be accounted 
for as necessary, and therefore justifiable 
to fulfill the “high calling” of one who 
believed that he was listening to the sum- 
mons of world destiny. The book is very 
interesting, well written except for an 
inexcusably free use of new and high- 
flown Greek and Latin derivatives, a book 
not sufficiently well documented, and “al- 
most convincing”. “Wells Wells’ is said 
to be a pseudonym. AR. 


Archeology 


Diccinc Up rue Past. By 0. Leonard Wool- 
ey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


To the casual thought of an ordinary 
layman, the records of an archeologist 
promise dry reading. The reading of this 
entertaining and instructive book will 
bring pleasant disillusionment. The pa- 
tient pursuit of clues and probabilities 
is as exciting as the unraveling of a 
murder mystery. We know how scientists 
have reconstructed extinct animals from 
a few disconnected bones. The author 
shows how not only temples and palaces 
have been thus reconstructed from a few 
broken fragments; but even whole cities, 
whose very existence has been lost in the 
mist of ages. Our museums contain beau- 
tiful examples of the art of these forgot- 
ten ages. Far more important is the dis- 
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covery of lost civilizations. The past has 
not only given up its material treasures, 
but has revealed the modes of life, fash- 
ions and customs, languages and thoughts, 
hopes and fears, of people whose very ex- 
istence was unknown before the arche- 
ologist uncovered the dust-laden, tell-tale 
records of far-off centuries and millenia. 
By digging down through successive layers 
of deposits the sequence and progress of 
civilizations have been established, peo- 
ples without a single word of written his- 
tory have been added to the story of 
mankind. Some idea of the marvellous 
care and patience required in restoring 
a living picture from a few decayed and 
powdered relics is given in the account 
of the work of Dr. Reisner on the tomb 
of Queen Hetep-Heres, five thousand years 
old, found near the Great Pyramid at 
Gizeh. “The excavators cleared the cham- 
ber laboriously square inch by square 
inch, recording the exact position of 
every tiny fragment; they spent 280 days 
working there, took hundreds of pages 
of notes and more than a thousand photo- 
graphs. - From the remains of gold 
and wood painful methods recovered an 
elaborate arm-chair, a jewel-box and a 
bed; but after all had been removed from 
the tomb the work of reconstruction took 
Reisner’s men two whole years.” This 
book will inspire a feeling of admiration 
for the skill and value of the work of 
the modern archeologist B.JoG: 


Tabloid Reviews 


TH SPLENDOR OF THH DAWN. By John Owen- 
ham. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


Some years ago the reviewer had the 
good fortune to find a little book of poems 
entitled Bees in Aiber by John Oxenham, 
a poet of deep religious spirit. Naturally, 
then, he took up this story with interest. 
It turns out to be a story of the last days 
of Jesus, his death and resurrection. To 
the account given in the Synoptie Gospels 
he has added almost nothing, merely cloth- 
ing it anew in the garb of fiction. The 
scheme is simple. A young Roman, Cor- 
nelius Pudens Flaccus, living at the time 
in Jerusalem, writes to Sergius Paulus 
Graecinus at Rome an account of the im- 
pression Jesus made upon him and of his 
own final conversion. There is no evidence 
that Mr. Oxenham has ever heard of the 
higher criticism, since he tells the story 
as he has received it from the New Testa- 
ment, miracles and all, and without dis- 
tinguishing between the probable, the im- 
probable, and the impossible. G. B. D. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL 
Workers. By Paul Vining West and Charles 
Bdward Skinner. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

The authors attempt to summarize the 
findings of science and psychology, with 
special reference to the needs of social 
and religious workers. The book contains 
a number of interesting facts, but in style 
it is heavy and uninspiring. Undoubtedly 
useful for practitioners in both fields, its 
use will be limited by the fact that the 
presentation is so uninteresting. Rk. 0. D. 
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Pacific Coast Conference Has Meetings 
In Seattle, Oakland, and Santa Monica 


Northern, Central and Southern Sections discuss the liberal message, 
hard times, and other vital subjects 


HE three sections of the Pacific Coast 

Conference held spring meetings, April 
6-13, in Seattle, Wash., Oakland, Calif., 
and Santa Monica, Calif. 

Delegates to the northern section con- 
ference were welcomed by Carl J. Smith 
of Seattle, president of the conference, 
and the devotional exercises were led by 
Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, 
Ore. The business meeting took place the 
following morning, preceding a Laymen’s 
League program of two addresses—‘‘The 
Church Service from a Layman’s View- 
point”, by Claud A. Andrus of the First 
Church, Seattle, and “The Sermon from a 
Layman’s Viewpoint”, by Charles F. Ernst 
of the University Church. Rey. J. B. 
Tonkin of Vancouver, B.C., led the de- 
votionals, and the business session pre- 
ceded the addresses. 

A special Alliance program followed an 
Alliance luncheon, with Mrs. A. B. Miller, 
Alliance director, presiding. The ministers’ 
luncheon was addressed by Rev. Ernest 
M. Whitesmith of Eugene, Ore., on ‘“Pres- 
ent-Day Problems of the Liberal Churches”. 

Short drives about the city were en- 
joyed, and the groups came together at a 
fellowship dinner at the Commons on the 
university campus. 

The young people’s program was given 
with Rev. Dorothy Dyar presiding and 
musie by the Icelandic Liberal Church 
choir. Mrs. Katherine Townsend of Seattle 
spoke on ‘Religious Education for the 
Juvenile Ages”, and Robert L. Hill, stu- 
dent assistant at the University Church, 
on “The Liberal Church in Student Work”. 
Rey. Melvin L. Welke, Jr., assistant min- 
ister of the Portland church, spoke on 
“The Modern Approach to Youth’. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
at the Icelandic Liberal Church, with 
devotionals led by Rev. F. A. Fridriksson 
of the Icelandie Liberal Church of Blaine, 
and Rey. A. E. Kristjansson of the Ice- 
landie Liberal Church of Seattle spoke on 
“The Mission of the Liberal Church to 
the Masses”. Rey. Fred A. Weil of Salem, 
Ore., gave an address on “Getting the 
Liberal Message to the Masses’. The 
ladies of the Icelandic Church served 
luncheon and the final business session 
followed with short addresses by the dele- 
gates on “What This Conference Has 
Done for Me”. 

The central section met in Oakland, 
Calif., April 10-11. Dr. William S. Morgan, 
president of the conference, presided at 
both sessions, Friday evening and Satur- 
day morning. 

The conference sermon was preached 
by Dr. Caleb S. S. Dutton of San Fran- 
cisco, who gave a very inspiring address 
on the incorporated spiritual power of the 
Ohristian Church which has been handed 
down to us through the ages. He said, 
“That is the essence of the Church. This 
is what is manifested in the saints, under 
whatever ecclesiastical system or creed, 
they are found. We speak of carrying the 


church through hard times; the spiritual 
power will carry us through not only hard 
times but through all the vicissitudes of 
life.” 

Dr. Charles William Wendte, who is 
in his eighty-ninth year, as minister 
emeritus of the Oakland chureh gave the 
benediction. 

Rey. Robert E. Starkey of Sacramento 
led the Saturday morning devotionals at 
which the general topie was “Carrying 
the Church through Hard Times”. This 
subject was taken in three aspects: “Fi- 
nance’, led by Clarence R. Stone, Berke- 
ley, with B. W. Begeer, Sacramento, as 
speaker; “Attendance”, led by Rey. Alva 
J. Shaller of San José, with Rey. Clarence 
M. Vickland of Fresno as speaker; “Loy- 
alty”’, led by Rey. Milen C. Dempster of 
Stockton, with Dr. Norman Hill Nesbitt 
of Alameda as speaker. 

At noon a luncheon for the ministers 
and laymen was held at the Athens Club 
where Dr. Harry Cary who represents 
the Universalist Church in Japan gave 
the address. He gave much yaluable in- 
formation about the conditions in Japan 
and the results of his efforts there. 

The Associate Alliance of , Northern 
California met with the Oakland branch 
for luncheon following the morning ses- 
sion of the conference, 

Mrs. Hattie Porter, the president, called 
the roll. The president of each branch 
gave a short report of the highlights of 
the past year and then introduced her 
successor. 


Mrs. Charles E. St. John, chairman of: 


the committee on international work of 
the General Alliance, who had lately re- 
turned from Honolulu, T.H., gave an in- 
teresting account of the churches there 
and also told the latest news from the 
branches and the work of the interna- 
tional committee. 

The afternoon meeting was preceded 
by a devotional service led by Mrs. Earl 
Wilbur, the regional vice-president of the 
xeneral Alliance. Mrs. William 8. Morgan 
was elected to the presidency for a two- 
year term. Mrs. ©. S. 8. Dutton of San 
Francisco gave an exceptional paper on 
“The Fortunate Liberal”. 

The Unitarian Churehes of the south- 
ern section held their meetings in the Uni- 
tarian Church of Santa Monica, April 12 
and 13. 

The conference opened Sunday evening 
with a forum meeting at which Rev. Julia 
N. Budlong of Pomona spoke on “Freedom 
of Speech’, and Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes 
of Long Beach spoke on “The Power of 
Religion in the Secular World”. Valu- 
able discussion followed these addresses. 

On Monday morning the meeting opened 
with a welcome to the delegates by Judge 
Fred H. Taft of Santa Monica with Mrs. 
J. C. Sherer of Pasadena responding. The 
program consisted of a discussion on re- 
ligious education, led by Robert C. With- 
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ington of Pasadena, and Rey. Ernest 
Caldecott of Los Angeles. 

The after-luncheon speaker Monday was 
Dr. Howard B. Bard of San Diego on 
“Practical Church Problems and Their 
Solution”. 

A part of the afternoon was given over 
to a sight-seeing trip and later the dele- 
gates were invited to the church for tea, 
served by the women of the Santa Monica 
Alliance. 

The speakers for the platform meeting 
in the evening were Dr. Edwin D. Star- 
buck, director of character research, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares, minister of the Union 
Liberal Church, Pasadena, and professor 
of ethics at the California Institute of 
Technology. Many who had not been able 
to attend other sessions took advantage 
of the evening meeting to hear these dis- 
tinguished speakers. 

The entire conference was a distinct sue- 
cess and a vote of thanks was given the 
Santa Monica people for their hospitality. 


All Souls Church, Chicago, 
Gives Many Social Services 


The social service department of All 
Souls Liberal Church, Chicago, Ill., during 
this winter has given the following | 
services: 

Consultations regarding business posi- 
tions and efforts to place people—70. 

Jobs secured—30. 

Hospital service: Aid rendered in se- 
curing favorable fees and skilled atten- 
tion—18. 

Books loaned to shut-ins in sickness—50. — 

It has secured donations, for distribu- 
tion at Thanksgiving, of three bushels of 
groceries, also clothing and shoes; six 
electric trains; from Marshall Field and 
Co., seventeen cases of fruits and 
vegetables. ; 

The social service department has taken 
care of thirty-five families thus far and 
has spent $400, most of which has been 
sent by friends. Both the United Charities 
and the Salvation Army have co-operated 
with the department in taking care of 
families who needed help over a long. 
period of time. ; ; 

For church dinners the department has 
taken in $229.62 and has paid bills to the 
amount of $237.33. 


Second Church, Boston, Ends Year 


With the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance, May 13, and the annual meeting 
of the Laymen’s League, May 14, the — 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., ap- — 
proaches the close of a successful year, the 
last Sunday service of which will be held 
June 7. Beginning June 14, and continuing 
through September 20, the congregation — 
will join those of the other Boston 
churches in union services at the Arling- | 
ton Street Church. The church school 
will celebrate its closing with a party for 
the children and their parents May 27, 
when awards of merit will be given to 
some ten or twelve children. The school 
has maintained an average attendance 
between seventy-five and eighty per cent. 
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‘ Billings Lecturers Labor for Religion 
| In Colleges from Maine to California 


Under auspices of Joint Student Committee, Unitarian preachers give 
addresses and personal consultations on many a campus, 


NE of the most important features of 
the work of the Unitarian Joint Stu- 
dent Committee is the arranging for Unita- 
vian speakers at the colleges and univer- 
| sities under the Billings Lecture Fund of 
the American Unitarian Association. Under 
the terms of this fund, ministers and lay- 
men visit institutions of learning, spending 
as many days as can be arranged, and ad- 
dressing gatherings of students. Quite as 
important are the less formal social con- 
tacts made with the students, and the 
consultation hours. In centers where there 
are Unitarian churches, the local minis- 
ter and church co-operate fully. Some- 
times faculty members give over their 
class periods to the lecturer. In fact, there 
is a wide range of opportunity in such 
visits. 

During this year, Rey. Raymond B. 
Bragg, secretary of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference, has given a Bowdoin Col- 
lege vesper address on the subject, ‘“What 
Shail We Expect of Religion?” and held 
an hour of consultation with a number of 
men afterward. Mr. Bragg was invited to 

Vassar College where he met the Unita- 
rian group on a Saturday evening at 
supper with Prof. Caroline Furness. On 
Sunday morning Mr. Bragg preached at 
the Unitarian Church in Poughkeepsie. 
Recently he spoke at Denver, Col. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin addressed the 
‘Unity Club—liberal students at Simmons 
College—on February 25. The group 
gathered before an open fire while Dr. 
Griffin discussed the value of religion, 

likening life to a journey wherein we 
travelers find religious experiences which 

could not be proven without the journey 

_ but can be discovered along its way. 

The Student Committee sent Rey. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Needham, 
Mass., to Colby College at Waterville, 
Me., where he addressed the second An- 
nual Conference of the Maine Young 
People’s Religious Union on ‘Moral and 
Spiritual Reinforcement”. He also spoke 
to the Boardman Club, an undenomina- 
tional student group at the college. Mr. 

Schacht feels that one of the most valu- 


able sessions of his visit was impromptu, 
' while he was waiting for his train to 


Canada. Personal difficulties were re- 


_ vealed in the quest of a fundamental phi- 


losophy of living. Mr. Schacht continued 
to Mt. Allison University, Sackville, New 
Brunswick. The university is under the 
auspices of the United Church of Canada, 
but by the courtesy of an enthusiastic 
Unitarian student and of a most co-opera- 
tive faculty member, Mr. Schacht was 
Oe: to address three classes, one on 
¥ e Contributions of Liberal Religion”, 
other on “Humanism”, and a third on 
gious Education”. He participated in 
n animated discussion in a class on the- 
and at meal times in the dormitory 
the center of keen questioning and 


to satisfy questionings 


and longings of youth 


discussion. Indicative of the depth and 
extent of interest in his subjects were 
the following questions: 

Do you believe in the resurrection? 
If not, what became of the body of Jesus? 
——If you do not believe in the resurrec- 
tion, what is the use of foreign missions? 
—Do the liberals reject in entirety the 
basic assumptions of the Catholic Church? 
It looks as if the Catholies and lib- 
erals held the only two logical positions,— 
do you think go? To what kind of 
people does liberal religion make an ap- 
peal?——-What is the Unitarian Church 
doing to educate people to liberalism ?—— 
Does liberal religion have a universal ap- 
peal ? What is your personal concept of 
God? Do you think Dietrich’s recog- 
nition of a “force” at work in life is a 
God concept?——What are the connota- 
tions of the label ‘Unitarian’ ? ‘When 
you speak of a power “behind” or “be- 
yond” life what do you mean? Does 
man possess a soul? If so, what and where 
is it? What is the attitude of Unita- 
rians toward education? Do you think 
religious education can be taught in the 
schools? What religious subjects? Is 
the liberal movement limited to the UWni- 
tarian Church? How much liberalism 
do you think is in the United Church of 
Canada? 

Dr. Sidney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, preached in 
Lawrence, Kansas, in which city the Uni- 
versity of Kansas is located, April 26. He 
also met the Unitarian student group. 
On the same date Dr. Thomas H. Billings 
of Salem, Mass., preached in Burlington, 
Vt., where he had an opportunity to meet 
college students at the University of 
Vermont. 

Among the future engagements for Bill- 
ings lecturers, some are definite and some 
tentative. The University of New Hamp- 
shire expects to have one of our speakers 
to talk on “Life Service Within the 
Church” at one of the Sunday evening 
meetings in a series of vocational talks. 
Colby College has also requested a 
speaker for its morning chapel service, 
May 13. 

A third trip is being planned for one 
and possibly two of the southern colleges. 
The Unitarians of Lynchburg, Va., at 
present without a minister, hope to enter- 
tain Rey. N. Addison Baker of Richmond. 
Members of the Y. W.C. A. at Randolph- 
Macon College for Women will co-operate 
by securing an engagement for him at the 
college while he is in Lynchburg, or by 
introducing him to a student group which 
meets Sunday evening, after he has 
preached in the morning. It may also be 
possible for Mr. Baker to visit Sweet- 
briar College on the same trip. 

Still another request for a Unitarian 
speaker has come to the Student Com- 
mittee from Ann Arbor, Mich., where 
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there is opportunity for Sunday morning 
preaching at the Unitarian Church, for 
meeting the Unitarian student group on 
Sunday evening, and for possible campus 
engagements at the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop’s trip to Mills 
College in Oakland, Calif., illustrates that 
the most valuable and far-reaching results 
of Unitarian preaching in college com- 
munities come when there is a personal 
connection between the chosen speaker 
and some factor of the institution, and 
also when the demand for such a speaker 
comes from within and is not superim- 
posed by an outside organization. Dr. 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president of Mills 
College, a Unitarian who knew Dr. 
Lathrop when he was minister in Berke- 
ley, Calif., invited him to spend more 
than a week at the college in January of 
this year, and to preach at the college 
chapel services on two Sundays. During 
the course of his visit he met professors 
who invited him to speak to classes in 
oriental art, Biblical literature, history 
of religion, ethics and world geography. 
He addressed the student forum on “The 
Political Situation in India” and another 
student meeting on “The Problem of 
Minorities in Roumania”. His time was 
completely utilized—even to the three 
meals each day—in meeting groups or 
committees to discuss matters of college 
or personal import with them. Three after- 
noons he kept consultation hours from 
four to six o’clock and received a great 
many callers. 

The spirit in which Dr. Lathrop was 
received and the joy he had in forming 
friendships and encouraging the finer 
ideals among the students of Mills College, 
are elements which combine to make his 
1931 trip to Oakland an excellent illus- 
tration of what the Student Committee 
hopes to accomplish with Billings lec- 
turers in other college centers. 


Dr. Dieffenbach at 


Lancaster Seminary 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach attended the 
commencement and alumni reunion of the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., May 5 and 6. He 
was graduated in 1901. By the invitation 
of his classmates he acted as their spokes- 
man and delivered the thirtieth anniver- 
sary address. Dr. Dieffenbach served the - 
first ten years of his ministry in the Re- 
formed Church, organizing and establish- 
ing a congregation in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Twenty years ago, for conscience he be- 
eame Unitarian. He withdrew from the 
church of his youth and early service with 
all good-will and affection, and through 
the years his former associates have been 
uniformly friendly. They have placed the 
interior unity of brethren above differ- 
ences of doctrine, and their gracious act 
on the anniversary event is a sign of the 
broad-mindedness of the Reformed Church. 


New York Ciry—An important chain of 
shoe stores is providing the Community 
Church with worn shoes left by their 
eustomers, which still have some service 
in them, for unemployed men. 
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Jared Sparks Guild, Baltimore, Initiates 
Formation of Jewish-Protestant Federation 


Eleven young people’s groups organize in unique union 
after joint meetings with Unitarians 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 

OUNG people in Baltimore have formed 
x a significant organization called “The 
Federation of Church and Synagogue 
Youth”, representing about five hundred 
young people from vyarious Protestant 
churches and Synagogues in the city. This 
has long been the hope of Rey. and Mrs. 
F. R. Sturtevant of the Unitarian Church 
and was initiated by the young people of 
the Jared Sparks Guild. 

For about a year the Unitarian young 
people have been feeling about to find con- 
genial spirits in the young people’s groups 
of other churches and inviting them to 
joint meetings. In the late winter, a pre- 
liminary meeting was held in the Unita- 
rian Parish House with representatives 
from various young people’s groups and 
their ministers. Mr. Sturtevant laid before 
these delegates a prospectus of the pro- 
posed organization, and after discussion, it 
was yoted that a committee composed of 
one representative from each group, to- 
gether with Rabbi Lazaron of the Madison 
Ayenue Temple, and Mr. Sturtevant, 
should draw up a constitution and arrange 
a meeting to organize. This was done and 
Rabbi Lazaron invited the young people 
to meet at the Synagogue House of the 
Madison Avenue Temple. 

Only ten representatives from each 
group were allowed to come with the re- 
spective ministers and their wives, After 
a supper provided by the ladies of the syna- 
gogue, the meeting was held, the constitu- 
tion accepted and the federation organized. 


Rey. Robert Davids, executive secretary of 
the Baltimore Federation of Churches, 
was present and warmly commended the 
organization. The speaker for the evening 
was Rey. Everett R. Clinchy of New York 
City, of the staff of the Federal Council of 
Churches, who said that the young people 
of Baltimore had embarked on a signifi- 
cant enterprise and that so far as he knew, 
it was the first of its kind in the country. 
His address was an inspiring message for 
this initial meeting. 

It is stipulated in the constitution of 
the federation that “it shall be composed 
of the young people of young people’s 
groups from churches and synagogues in 
Baltimore, but in order to preserve the 
proper balance in the organization, not 
more than two such groups from any one 
denomination shall*be represented”. An 
executive committee composed of one rep- 
resentative from each young people’s group 
is to do most of the business of the fed- 
eration. It plans “to meet from time to 
time and to further meetings between the 
constituent groups for the purpose of good 
fellowship and mutual encouragement and 
for the discussion of social and religious 
questions’. At present there are eleven 
young people’s groups in the Federation, 
including two from Jewish Reform syna- 
gogues, and nine from Protestant churches, 
—Congregational, Disciples, Universalist, 
Unitarian, Friends’, two Methodist and 
two Presbyterian. It is hoped very soon 
to include groups from other churches. 

; F,R. S. 


Why Archbishop Aglipay Comes 


He is leader of five million free Christians in the Philippines 


HY are we asking Archbishop Gre- 

gorio Aglipay of the Independent 
Chureh of the Philippines, together with 
Rey. Isabelo de los Reyes, Metropolitan 
of Manila, and Senator Fonacier, who is a 
priest of the Independent Church, to visit 
us? This question naturally is being asked 
throughout our fellowship. 

Twenty-eight years ago in the Philip- 
pines there was a great movement out 
from the Roman Church. This Independ- 
ent Church, which claims five million 
members, has swung in one generation 
from the faith of Catholicism to Unita- 
rianism. Please ponder the following ex- 
cerpts from Archbishop Aglipay’s writings: 

“We admit no dogma, for man is fal- 
lible, nor any sacred writing other than, 
modern science proclaimed in all its purity 
and supremacy by free reason and free 
progress in theological matters, for our 
reason is an jntellectual beacon which we 
have received from God. Our efforts are 
directed to teaching our young apostles 
our frankly scientific doctrines to the end 
that they may popularize them among the 
masses, well assured that these teachings, 
approved as they are by every free think- 
ing and scientific man, are the spirit of 


life necessary for the Filipino Independ- 
ent Church.” 

“The Independent Chureh of the Philip- 
pines has read with great interest and 
pleasure the books and teachings of the 
Unitarian Church . . .’and with extreme 
joy we have found that we coincide with 
your liberal and_ scientific ideas, which 
place good sense and free criticism and 
sciences above all traditions of the past.” 

The Independent Church has asked us 
for nothing except friendship. They have 
translated some of our religious literature 
into Spanish, and widely circulated it, 
and they desire information concerning 
our education of ministers. On our part, 
we desire to co-operate with them just as 
we are seeking to co-operate with the 
friends of liberal religion in other distant 
parts of the world, in India, Great Britain, 
Holland, Hungary, Roumania, Italy, 
France and Germany. We are witnessing 
a growing realization of the dream of Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte when they organized the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals 
thirty years ago. We are seeking through 
the International Association, which will 
from time to time continue holding the 


‘a plea for the forgiveness of sins. 
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International Congresses, to help enri 
the life of each national group of reli- 
gious liberals by the vision and the fai 
of all. Louis ©. CorNIsH, 

President American Unitarian Association, 


Unitarian Radio Period 


Schedule for May and June Sundays, 
on Station WBZ 


During May and June and probably for 
the two months following, the Ameri 
Unitarian Association will conduct the 
Unitarian Period of broadcasting Sunday 
afternoons from Station WBZ—-WBZA. The 
hour will be from 1.30 to 2 o’clock and the 
general arrangements will be in charge of 
Rey. William W. Lundell, who will be th 
announcer. Music will form a part of each 
program which will include addresses by 
different ministers. William HB. Weston 
will direct this feature of the broadcast. 

The schedule of speakers for the month 
of May is as follows, with the possibility 
that some minister from a distance, who 
may be available because of his presence 
in Boston for the May Meetings, may be 
substituted for Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
May 24. 

The speakers will be: May 3, Rey. John 
N. Mark, Arlington, Mass.; May 10, Rey. 
Raymond H. Palmer, Lynn, Mass.; May 
17, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr.; May 24, 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; May 31, Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
Hingham, Mass. : 

The Association will appreciate the 
courtesy if ministers will make this an- 
nouncement in their church calendars. 


Once the Mass, Now 


the Feast of Brothers 
(Continued from page 369) 


our affections and our necessities with 
one another and rendering to each other 
mutual help”. 

After a prayer of thankfulness for the 4 
food of which they are about to partake 
and “other ineffable blessings”, and a ples 
that “the wine or water which we are 
about to drink may be the symbol of that 
spiritual fraternity which makes us like 
true brothers under Thy Divine Father 
hood”, they eat and drink. 

The sacramental meal is followed by 
a prayer of thanksgiving and a rededica: 
tion of the lives of the participants t 
righteousness and to “useful works fo! 
ourselves and our neighbors”. It ends with 


During and after the meal “the Apos' 
shall cause all to mingle cordially”. 
inquires after the needs of the brothers — 
and for the absent ones and the sick, ané 
invites those present to visit and hel 
the poor and sick brothers. The needs ot 
the church are set forth and the young ar 
instructed. Committees are appointed 
carry on the work of the church, for 
is very necessary that the public should 
see the practical usefulness of our churd 
just as Jesus cured the sick, fed thousand! 
of hungry folk with the help of 
brethren, and by his preaching, led s 
to God, like a shepherd of sheep”. 

Surely, here is a most unusual and e 
fective expression of religion, a notabl 
adaptation of the Eucharist to moder 
needs. 
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KATHERINE 


S the annual spring conference of the 
Twin State Federation assembled at 
| Proctor Academy on Saturday, April 25, 
all nature rallied to support the_confer- 

ence theme—“The Beauty of Living”. It 
| was a glorious spring day—mild and 
_ sunny, with great fleecy clouds in the sky. 
| While some of the delegates enjoyed a 
scrub game on the ball field, others climbed 
_ part way up Ragged Mountain where they 
found yellow violets and Mayflowers al- 
ready in blossom. 
At four-thirty o’clock the delegates 
_ gathered in the chapel to hear Rev. Wilton 
_E. Cross of Franklin, N.H., speak on 
_“Wnthusiasm Comes First”. ‘““Where there 
is no enthusiasm’’, said Mr. Cross, “there 
is no life’. During the World War there 
was a slogan “Thousands once living are 
now dead”. Without disrespect Mr. Cross 
| 


stated that it was undisputable that thou- 
Sands now living are already dead. What 
is life if there is no enthusiasm for life. 
Suicides are the result of loss of. enthu- 
siasm with which to keep up the beauty of 
living. Mr. Cross went on to say that enthu- 
‘siasm for beauty is as necessary as enthusi- 
asm for life, for there is a very close rela- 
tion between beauty, goodness, language 
and manners. If beauty and goodness can- 
not be identified, still they can’t be sepa- 
rated; they are twins. Language is an in- 
strument for conveying sounds and thought 
and therefore should always be beautiful. 
It is a common fault of mankind always to 
consider, “If circumstances were different, 
if I were older (or younger), if I had 
more education (or opportunity), if I lived 
(almost anywhere else), if and 
so on ad injinitum, “then I could do this 
or that or have such and such an attitude 
toward life. The beauty of life—like all 
other things of real worth, is not some- 
~where else but where we are. If we are 
to realize the beauty of living, we must 
have enthusiasm for worship, for through 
beauty we touch hands with divinity. 
Therefore, no matter what our surround- 
ings or who our neighbors we can live our 
lives into beauty by developing an en- 
‘thusiasm for life, for beauty, for work, 
for God.” This stimulating address by Mr. 
| Cross was an exceedingly fine opening for 
the conference. Some discussion was pro- 
yoked in which it was brought out that 
enthusiasm, to be effective and construc- 
tive, must be harnessed and directed. 
_ After supper Rey. Skillman E. Myers of 
Burlington, Vt., considered with the dele- 
es some of the outstanding character- 
istics of modern life and the ways in 
hich we can make this world a more 
autiful place in which to live. “The 
evident characteristic of modern life”, 
1id Mr. Myers, “is confusion, or freedom, 
eedom in home, in education, in poli- 
les, in religion”. It is a dangerous age we 
re living in—an age in which we have 
¢ ed power over the forces of nature, 
ower which can demolish civilization. 
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Conference on Beauty of Living 


Delegates to meeting of Twin State Federation of Y. P. R. U., 
at Proctor Academy, listen to addresses by Rev. 
Wilton E. Cross and Rev. Skillman FE. Myers 


M. GLIDDEN 


The “volcanic period” of to-day, however, 
is better than a “glacial period”, for there 
are certain ultimate benefits of the vol- 
canic period. Life isn’t worth living unless 
it is a risk, is dangerous and full of ad- 
venture. The danger of freedom is better 
than the bondage of slavery. Life isn’t 
worth living without freedom and the risk 
it brings. 

To free ourselves from the conservation 
of impossible ideas through blindness, to 
realize that what we have always had is 
not what must be, to free ourselves from 
racial and social prejudices—these are 
ways in which we can make the world a 
more beautiful place to live in. Youth 
showla have the freedom to question every- 
thing, for the individual life Cepends upon 
freedom. What the individual does do is 
more important than what he does not do. 
The ideal is to dedicate one’s self to the 
good, to make life more beautiful. Mr. 
Myers concluded his address by citing the 
offer which Garibaldi made to the loafers 
in the streets of Italy—an offer not of 
protection, ease, safety, but: “Come with 
me. I offer you wounds, pain, sore-footed- 
ness, perhaps death—but you who love 
Italy, follow me.” And because they loved 
Italy and freedom, in spite of its dangers, 
they followed Garibaldi. 

Saturday evening the registered dele- 
gates numbering twenty-four, a dozen or 
so young people from Franklin and the 
boys of the upper school gathered in the 
gymnesium for a dance. At eleven o'clock 
the young people marched in silence from 
Sarey House to the chapel where Mary 
Dakin of Concord, N.H., conducted the 
eandlelight service. 

Sunday morning the delegates awoke 
to gaze upon a rain-drenched world, but 
the dampness without seemed to have no 
effect upon the spirit within. After break- 
fast the annual business meeting of the 
federation was held in the living room of 
Carey House. Albert Berry of Burlington, 
Vt., president of the Twin State Federa- 
tion and chairman of the conference, pre- 
sided. The constitution of the federation 
was revised to make it a more workable 
organ and officers for the year 1931-32 
were elected as follows: President: Miss 
Marian Brown, Peterborough, N.H.; first 
vice-president, Miss Ruth Moulton, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; second vice-president, May- 
nard Batchelder, Wilton, N.H.; secretary, 
Miss Bevalie Cone, Windsor, Vt.; treas- 
urer, Miss Mary Dakin, Concord, N.H.; 
director to Y. P. R. U., Miss Barbara 
Smythe, Franklin, N.H. 

The business meeting was followed by a 
conference on the Commission of Social 
Responsibility led by Miss Elizabeth Hall, 
secretary of the national Y. P. R. U. Miss 
Hall described the work of the commission 
and gave some practical suggestions as 
to new and interesting program material. 

At eleven o’clock the conference at- 
tended the church service conducted by 
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Rey. Daniel M. Welch of Andover. In his 
sermon Mr. Welch exhorted us to try 
to capture the beauty and spirit of those 
moments of great joy and exultation 
which come to all of us, to carry that 
beauty and exultation of spirit down into 
the commonplaceness and drudgery of 
everyday life and thus to transform and 
transfigure it. 

After dinner the conference adjourned. 
Were it not for the loyalty and sacrificing 
spirit of Headmaster and Mrs. Carl B. 
Wetherell and the tireless energy of Mrs. 
Stockbridge it would have been far less 
successful. 


Dr. Csiki Gets Automobile 


Dr. Gabriel Csiki, foreign correspondent 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
Budapest, has been presented an auto- 
mobile to help him minister to his wide- 
spread congregation of nearly 6,000 people, 
as the result of an appeal instituted by- 
Rey. George Lawrence Parker and Joseph 
H. Dunipace of the Unitarian Church of 
Toledo, Ohio. After paying for the auto- 
mobile, a sum of $40 remained for Dr. 
Csiki’s early gasoline and repair expenses. 
Mr. Parker will be glad to receive further 
contributions toward the operating ex- 
penses. ‘ 

Contributions toward the purchase of 
the automobile are gratefully acknowl- 
edged from: All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Augusta, Me., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Miss 
Margaret Berry, Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, 
Miss Fannie R. Brewer, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, Joseph E. Dunipace, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, Rev. Von Ogden 
Vogt, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Milton T. 
Garvin, Rey. Frank O. Holmes, Morton D. 
Hull, Rev. Robert W. Jones, Rey. Charles 
Rhind Joy, R. H. Kissell, Laymen’s League, 
Beverly, Mass.; Laymen’s League, New- 
buryport, Mass.; Laymen’s League, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. Fred R. Lewis, Rey. 
Augustus M. Lord, Mrs. Cordelia D. 
Nash, Rev. George Lawrence Parker, 
Robert D. Richardson, Rey. A. H. Robin- 
son, Mrs. Martha Everett St. John, Mrs. 
Alice D. Schroeder, Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, Walter W. Simmons, Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, Miss Alice Tapley, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Thacher, Mrs. Sylvia Shippen Wells, 
Dr. F. S. GC. Wicks, The Misses Wilson, 
Women’s Alliance, Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass.; Women’s Alliance, Cleveland, Ohio ; 


Women’s Alliance, New Orleans, La.; 
Women’s Alliance, New York City; 


Women’s Alliance, Portland, Me. ; Women’s 
Alliance, Roxbury, Mass. 


Church School Exhibit 


An exhibit of church school materials 
will be held during Anniversary Week, 
May 17-23, at the headquarters of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. All churches are 
requested to accept this notice as an in- 
yitation to contribute work that has been 
done in their schools—handwork, note- 
books or other expressional work. 

Packages may be sent express collect, 
and should reach Miss Gertrude H. Taft, 
25 Beacon Street, not later than May 14. 
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Spring in the South 
Dr. E. S. Wiers describes trip from 
Montclair, N.J., to Florida 


Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers of Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J., who recently made with 
Mrs. Wiers and Mrs. W. W. Wilson an 
automobile trip to the Florida resorts, 
wrote the following account of the beauties 
of the southern spring for the calendar 
of Unity Church: 

“For three days we motored southward 
through the laggard and belated spring. 
The cherry blossoms in Washington 
showed no sign of color. That superlative 
group of memorials, the Washington Mon- 
ument, the Lincoln Memorial and the 
lovely parkways and pools between, is 
being made still more impressive by the 
great marble memorial bridge over the 
Potomac. We motored for two days in 
pouring rains, welcome because drought- 
breaking. Had pleasant hours in Rich- 
mond with the Irving Dawes, who are still 
enthusiastic over Unity and are serving 
the Richmond church with characteristic 
vigor and devotion. They had Dr. and 
Mrs. Addison Moore of that church with 
us at dinner. 

“The motor roads to the south are in 
excellent condition, but the route is not 
scenic. But the miles and. miles of pine 
woods, of cotton and tobacco and peanut 
fields now being plowed and the Negro 
eabins are interesting. Richmond gave us 
the first real taste of the spring with 
plums and peaches and cherries in bloom. 
At Fayetteville, North Carolina, where we 
spent our third night, the morning ther- 
mometer stood at forty degrees. But since 
then we have been in the midst of spring 
with mild and sunny days and a profusion 
of flowers. The fragrant yellow jasmine 
lines the roadside. The Spanish moss 
hangs in swaying streamers from all the 
trees. The peepers are vocal in the long 
stretches of swampland. 

“The Magnolia and Middleton Gardens 
on old plantations just outside Charleston 
were our first main objective and no 
words can convey their matchless charm 
and beauty. Baedeker double stars just 
three places in the United States, the 
Grand Canyon, Niagara and the Magnolia 
Gardens. And John. Galsworthy, who has 
specialized on gardens the world over, 
calls the Magnolia Gardens the most beau- 
tiful in the world. Their camellia japoni- 
cas and azaleas exhaust one’s superlatives. 
In prodigal profusion of bloom and glory 
of color and perfection of blossom they 
overwhelm one’s sense of appreciation. 
Generation after generation of owners 
have carefully planned and nurtured these 
ancestral estates until they are as fair 
as one’s dreams of perfect beauty. Quiet 
pools overhung by cypress trees reflect the 
glowing and flaming masses of color. 
Quaint plantation Negroes serve as guides. 
At one of the gardens we had old Isaac, 
who was once a slave, and at the other 
Lou Johnson, who said she belonged to 
the Barefeet Baptists and who sang us 
spirituals and told us of the Charleston 
earthquake. 

“Summerville, ‘the flower city of the 
pines’, was a revelation. Wistaria vines 
with great clusters of purple bloom every 
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foot of the way climb to the top of trees 
a hundred feet high. Azaleas bloom in 
even the humblest yards. Charleston, 
which preserves all the beauty of its 
storied and aristocratic past, gave us a 
glorious day, the trip down the harbor to 
Fort Sumter and Fort Moultrie in the 
morning and an afternoon with a guide 
and car about the historic city with its 
porticoed mansions and historic churches 
and lovely gardens. 

“On seven successive nights we have 
slept in seven different states. Our itin- 
erary calls for a comparatively modest 
daily mileage and our daily runs are 
strangely alike, varying only from 230 
to 250 miles. Savannah with its wealth of 
parks and fine old homes gaye us de- 
lightful early morning hours. But it was 
Florida that had lured us southward. 

“Florida is a wilderness of white sand, 
of pines and palmettos. The mildness of its 
climate has made it a Mecca and man has 
transformed vast areas with his citrus 
groves and his cosy villages. We are en- 
thusiastic over this time of year for the 
trip southward. The mocking birds are 
singing and the cardinals whistling. The 
orange and grape fruit groves are in 
bloom and the air is laden with their 
perfume. The roadsides and gardens and 
shrubberies are in full flower. Yet the 
citrus fruit is still profuse amid its glossy 
foliage. Oranges and grape fruit and 
tangerines are being sold at the roadsides 
at unbelievable prices by the bushel. 
Fresh strawberries are abundant. 

“Homelike little cities like Orlando and 
Lakeland, Winter Haven and Eustis have 
charmed us and winter resorts like St. 
Petersburg have been interesting. But the 
two high spots so far have been Silver 
Springs and the Singing Tower in the 
Mountain Sanctuary. At Silver Springs, 
where the world’s largest spring pours 
out half a billion gallons of crystalline 
water each day, one floats over a sub- 
aquatic fairyland in a glass-bottomed boat 
and enjoys the intimacy with rarely seen 
beauty. 

“The Singing Tower erected by Edward 
Bok on the highest point of the state, less 
than four hundred feet above the sea, but 
commanding all the surrounding land- 
seape, is already an American shrine. We 
were among thousands who gathered to 
hear the last Sunday afternoon recital 
of its great carillon. The tower itself, of 
unusual pink marble and coquina rock 
and faience with unique bird motifs in its 
architecture, is of impressive and com- 
manding beauty. The wonderfully planted 
bird sanctuary which ‘surrounds it is of 
rare appeal and the sweet toned bells com- 
plete a never-to-be-forgotten ensemble— 
‘the Taj Mahal of America’. 

“For two days we have been motoring 
tortuously but continuously among the 
countless lovely lakes of Central Florida. 
To-day we traverse the Tamiami Trail 
and the Everglades to the great resorts 
of the East Coast.” 


IrHaca, N.Y.—Under the terms of the 
will of the late Prof. J. H. Comstock of 
Cornell University, the Unitarian Church 
receives $1,000. 
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Dr. van Holk Arrives 


Secretary of International Liberals to 
spend six weeks in important 
appointments 


Dr. L. J. van Holk of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation for Liberal Christianity and Reli- 
gious Freedom, reached America April 27 
on the steamship New Amsterdam and is 
to stay six weeks. Dr. van Holk is to give 
the greetings from his organization and 
from the Dutch Liberal Church at several 
meetings during the Anniversaries in Bos- 
ton, particularly at the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Last Sunday he was the preacher at 
the Church of the Redemption, Univer- 
salist, in Boston on the subject, “The 
Unity of the Divine and Human Spirit”, 
Monday he addressed the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union on the scope of the inter- 
national work for liberalism. Among other 
appointments, he will preach in the new 
First Church in Chicago Sunday, May 10, 
and while in Chicago will speak at Mead- 
ville Theological School He will occupy 
the historic pulpit at King’s Chapel May 
17 and has a considerable number of ap- 
pointments for addresses and conferences 
with liberal leaders in this country. 

In addition to his important post as 
executive officer of the International Asso- 
ciation, Dr. van Holk has been minister 
of the Remonstrant Church at Utrecht 
since 1924, This church has a membership 
of 1,500, and Dr. van Holk has a colleague 
minister and also a woman vicar to assist 
him in carrying on the work. 


Lend a Hand Club Good Deeds 


The “Look Forward” Lend a Hand Club 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, consisting of ten girls; 
this year filled a Treasure Chest which 
was sent to the Philippines, gave food 
and money for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas baskets, and had a Christmas 
and a Valentine’s Day party. 

The Peabody (Mass.) Lend a Hand Club, 
formed in 1884, has contributed to the 
Pine Mountain School, to the Grenfell 
Mission, to the Red Cross drought suffer- 
ers, to the Book Mission and to the Cen- 
tral Office. One hundred scrapbooks for 
children’s wards in hospitals were pasted 
and put together. It has given 50 garments, 
between two and three hundred picture 
postal cards, 189 books new or slightly 
used, to the Central Office for distribution 
and made a dozen infants’ dresses for 
the Children’s Hospital, Boston. During 
the year car tickets and outings have been 
given certain worthy men and women and 
help given an elderly widow whose home 
was destroyed by fire; while at Christmas 
time candy and cards were distributed to 
children and shut-ins. 

The Christopher R. Bliot Lend a Hand 
Club of Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
corresponds with a family in Peachland, 
North Carolina. There are two little chil- 
dren in the family to whom are sent pic- 
tures, books and letters each month. The 
club members have sewed for the mothers _ 
in the City Hospital, contributed to the 
Grenfell Mission, and’ made scrapbooks 
for the Cheerful Letter Committee. 


See ae ee, 
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Worcester Conference 
Delegates vote to make joint meeting 
of conference and Y. P. R. U. 
an annual event 


The Worcester Conference met in joint 
session with the Worcester Federation of 
the Young People’s Religious Union April 
20 with the Unitarian Church of Hope- 
dale, Mass. The joint meeting proved so 
successful that it was unanimously voted 
to make it an annual event on the nine- 
teenth of April. There was an attendance 


‘of more than three hundred delegates and 


visitors, fully one-third being young people. 


_ An offering was taken for the benefit of 


the Federation towards the building’ of 


-a cabin at Rowe Camp, amounting to 


_ forty-five dollars. 


The conference also 
voted an appropriation of twenty-five 
dollars to the General Theological Library. 
In his annual report the secretary said 
that every pulpit in the conference was 
occupied. He referred to the federating of 
the church in Bolton with the Baptist and 
Quaker societies. The treasurer’s report 
showed an expenditure for the year of 
$591.89 and a balance of cash on hand 
of $830.81, and stated that every assess- 
ment on the churches had been paid. 

The devotional service was conducted 


by Dr. Frederick L. Weis, of Lancaster, 


Mass. 
After the transaction of the routine 
business the conference separated into 


three groups, the Alliance, League and 


retary of the General Alliance, 


young people. Miss Bertha Langmaid, sec- 
took 
charge of the women’s group, Malcolm C. 
Rees, administrative vice-president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, took charge 
of the men’s group, and Ralph Lasselle of 


‘Marlborough, president of the Worcester 


Federation of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, had charge of the young 
people’s group. It was addressed by Dr. 


George F. Patterson, administrative vice- 


president of the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation. He told of his visit to Iceland last 


summer. 

After an intermission for luncheon pro- 
vided by the men and women of the Hope- 
dale church, the conference reassembled. 
It elected the following officers and di- 
rectors for the coming year: John G. 
Faxon, Fitchburg, president; J. Clarence 
Hill, Athol, vice-president; Elbert W. 
Marso, Hopedale, vice-president; Dr. 
James ©. Duncan, Clinton, secretary-treas- 


_urer; Ernest Kendall, Gardner; J. Gard- 


ner Lincoln, Ware; Mrs. A. P. Rugg, 
Worcester; Edward E. Allen, Marlbor- 
ough; Miss M. L. Hawkins, Lancaster ; 
Philip Smith, Leicester. : 

In his report of the young people’s group 


conference, Mr. Lasselle told of the peace 


caravan, and it was voted to refer aiding 
it to the directors for their favorable con- 


sideration. Mr. Rees reported that the 


men considered various aspects of League 
work and discussed the subject of having 


cutside paid speakers at conference meet- 


ngs. It was voted to refer the matter to 
he directors. Reporting for the Alliance 
roup, Miss Langmaid said that the 115 

men present considered the following 
ics: Membership, directors, programs, 
ttees, delegates to conferences, Alli- 
Manual, raising money. A stirring 
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address was given by Miss Ruth Twiss. 
She commended the joint meeting of con- 
ference and young people and _ stressed 
the importance of loyalty to the coming 
church with its emphasis on social re- 
sponsibility and an attitude of reverence 
towards God. ‘ 

The closing address of the day was 
given by Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster 
of Proctor Academy. He gave an interest- 
ing sketch of its history and dwelt upon 
its great possibilities. He told of the re- 
cent disastrous fire to its central building 
and of the plans for the reconstruction. 
Its pupils are taught to think clearly and 
cultivate a sincere love for their fellow- 
men. The supreme emphasis is laid upon 
spiritual living. He spoke of the academy 
as a laboratory of the spiritual life. To 
that end the academy must have the new 
building for which it is working. With 
the singing of a hymn and the benediction 
by Rey. JB Hollis Tegarden, minister of 
the Hopedale church, the conference 
adjourned. JAMES C. DUNCAN. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 

Dudley W. Thompson of Yonkers, N.Y., 
and William F. Kidder of New London, 
N.H., have been elected by the senior 
class to serve as junior marshals at the 
commencement activities, and Donald F. 
Quimby of Lowell, Mass., and Arthur R. 
Sadler of Hopedale, Mass., have been 
elected to be the graduation speakers on 
commencement day. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., will be the speaker at the Friends 
of Proctor banquet in Boston May 15. 
Harry E. Burnham of Andover has been 
chosen to represent the undergraduate 
classes at this banquet. The toastmaster 
will be Richard F. Quimby, special class 
of 1930, of Lowell, Mass. 

At the morning assembly April 25, Miss 
Margaret Hamp of Andover told of her 
experiences in Russia last summer. Her 
account was most interesting, containing 
many intimate and human episodes and 
scenes. 

Rey. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, 
Mass., was a recent visitor at the school. 
On Tuesday evening April 28 he spoke to 
the boys of the boarding department and 
several friends of the school including 
many townspeople. Mr. Mark is a master 
in the telling of stories, most of which 
are of the Scottish flavor—and he can 
also bring a stirring message. On the fol- 
lowing morning he addressed the entire 
student body and faculty at the morning 
assembly. 

The annual spring meeting of the Twin 
State Federation was held at’ the school 
April 25 and 26. There were nearly fifty 
delegates and friends present; societies 
represented were Burlington, Montpelier 
and Windsor, Vt., and Concord, Wilton 
and Franklin, N.H, 

The baseball season open Saturday, May 
2, when Clark School played Proctor at 
Andover. 


PortLAND, Me.—In a series of seven 
worthwhile and well attended meetings 
held during the season by the First 
Parish chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
four of the seven speakers were lay mem- 
bers of the chapter. 
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Union Services, Sanford, Maine 


The Unitarian and the North Parish 
Congregational Churches of Sanford, Me., 
held union services during Holy Week. 
Rey. Raymond B. Blakney, of the North 
Parish, preached Tuesday, Thursday and 
Sunday evenings, and Rey. H. Sumner 
Mitchell, of the Unitarian Church, was 
the speaker Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings. The music was furnished by 
the men’s chorus of the Unitarian Church. 


Children’s Service at 2d Church 


The annual children’s service to be con- 
ducted by the Sunday School Union on 
Anniversary Sunday, May 17, will be 
given at the Second Unitarian Church, 
Boston, Mass., and not at the Arlington 

_, Street Church, as announced in the pro- 
“ eram of Anniversary Week. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 
HOTEL STATLER 
BOSTON 
Thursday, May 21, 1931 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be Dr. VAN HOLE. 
REV. ARTHUR L. AGNEW, ARCH- 
BISHOP AGLIPAY, Rev. GEORGE H. 
REED, Dr. SYDNEY B. SNOW; Toast- 
master, WILLIAM C. CRAWFORD. 

Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, 
on and after Monday, May 18, 1931, 
between the hours of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the 
speaking: Box seats, $1.50-50 cents; 
admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made 
to the Secretary, by mail, accompanied 
by check, and will be filled in the order 
received, 

Musie as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCALA AA 


NOM MN TT 


Local and Suburban Service 
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NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
Conducts 
Two Playgrounds for Small Children 
Two Children’s Gardens and 
Many Outings during the Summer months 
Contributions for the purpose should be sent to 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. This work is 


sponsored by the Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service, General Alliance. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


My faith is alla 
timid thing 
until there comes 
each showery spring 
a cherry tree in 
bloom 


Personals 


In the current issue of World Unity, 
Prof. Dexter Perkins, head of the de- 
partment of history at the University of 
Rochester and a member of the Unitarian 
Church of Rochester, makes the sugges- 
tion that the President submit to the 
Senate important treaties for ratification 
in special session rather than during the 
regular term. 


Dr. Charles E. ‘Snyder of Sioux City, Ta., 
who has been seriously ill following an 
appendicitis operation in March, as the re- 
sult of a blood transfusion April 18 has 
shown a distinct improvement. 


Prof. Arthur B. Moehlman of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a member of the Ann 
Arbor Unitarian Church, and Rey. Harold 
P. Marley, minister of the church, have 
been nominated to fill vacancies on the 
board of the Ann Arbor Community Fund. 


Rey. Hugo A. Perdelwitz, who was in- 
stalled this spring as minister of Unity 
Church, Brockton, Mass., preached to the 
largest congregation in fifty years, Easter 
Sunday. His sermon subject was, “I Meet 
Death”, 


At the meeting of the young people’s 
society of the Wellesley Hills (Mass.) 
Unitarian Church, April 12, Holmes God- 
dard, the new president, made a speech 
of presentation in which he thanked Mrs. 
Paul Dove, for ten years superintendent 
of the church school and now superin- 
tendent of the school in the Framingham 
(Mass.) Unitarian Church, for her gsery- 
ice and devotion in building up the young 
people’s society and laboring in its behalf 
for so many years, and proffered a testi- 
monial of the young people’s regard. 


South Middlesex Conference 


Prof. Daniel Evans of Harvard Univer- 
sity will give an address, “How to Put 
New Life into the Unitarian Churches”, 
at the meeting of the South Middlesex 
Conference at the Unitarian Church of 
Newton Center, Mass., May 10. Dr. Max- 
well Savage of Worcester will speak on 
“Unitarian Privilege and Duty” and Dr. 
Albert ©. Dieffenbach, minister of the 
church, and Rey. Charles P. Wellman of 
Woburn will conduct the devotional 
services. 


Rev. Alfred R. Hussey Resigns 


Rey. Alfred Rodman Hussey, minister of 
the First Parish Chureh of Plymouth, 
Mass., since 1921, gave his resignation to 
the society at its annual meeting April 24. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Finding a 
Faith to 
Live By 


as 
help the religiously unsettled 
to work out their own 


philosophy of life... . 


Single copies may be had free 
or quantities at cost from the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN Bracon Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education; or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacifie School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 

Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


PARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THER ~=SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St. HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


a 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

OLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. 

DIREOTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry 0. Mayo, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GeneRaL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Associationis supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Ruriepor, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIB M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
383 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 

arding school, College Preparatory Course. Junior 

ool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. logue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Ordain T. B. Akeley 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, in sermon, contrasts 
authority of free religion with 
that of orthodoxy 


AMHERST, MASs. 


Rey. Theodore Barton Akeley was or- 
dained as a Unitarian minister and in- 
stalled as minister of Unity Church, 
April 26. 

Those who took part in the ordination 
service were Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, who reported 
the recommendation by the fellowship 
committee and gave the prayer of ordina- 
tion and installation; Prof. Julius H. 
Frandsen, chairman of the trustees, who 
led the congregation in the act of installa- 
tion; Rey. Charles P. Wellman of Woburn, 
who gave the charge to the minister and 
the charge to the congregation; Rev. John 
H. Taylor of Florence, who welcomed Mr. 
Akeley to the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference; Rev. Frank C. Seymour, minister 
of the North Congregational Church, North 
Amherst, who welcomed him to the com- 
munity, and Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who preached the sermon. 

Dr. Cornish spoke on the subject of 
authority in religion. The moment any 
man or institution claims authority it 
becomes elusive, he said. But when a man 
speaks from his heart he acquires au- 
thority. Each religion has its authority. In 
time authorities conflict. And new author- 
ities replace them under the leadership of 
individuals whose commission is written on 
their hearts out of their experience. Fox 
relied upon the witness of his spiritual 
insight whatever the contrasts involved 
with constituted authority. Wesley rec- 
ognized no authority but the spirit of 
God. Contrasting with theirs is the au- 
thority, crystallized and set, of the Roman 
church and of Luther, of Bishop Manning 
and Fosdick. 

Mr. Akeley was born and reared on a 
farm at Presque Isle, Me., the son of a 
potato grower. Before his theological train- 
ing, he spent several summers as a man- 
ual laborer and several winters as a 
printer in a photographer’s studio. One 
summer he spent as a migrant laborer 
working his way from coast to coast and 
observing conditions at first hand. Another 

- summer was given to making a statistical 
survey in the mining towns of the upper 
| peninsula in Michigan. In 1919 Mr. 
Akeley entered Brown University. He was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his junior 
year. His course there was a double major 
in the social sciences and philosophy. In 
1923 he went to Egypt as instructor in 
the American University of Cairo. After 
a period of travel on the continent he 
returned to America and began a course of 
theological training at Hartford, preach- 
ing meanwhile in a Congregational church 
at Winchester, Conn.; later he went to 
- Rochester, Ill., to complete his work for 
‘the bachelor of divinity degree and was 
an organizer of discussion groups among 
college people. 
_ He took a master’s degree at the Uni- 
_ versity of Rochester where he taught for 
‘two years. This was followed by a three- 
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year residence in the graduate school of 
Harvard University, under a fellowship 
from the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education. His most important 
work was carried on with Prof. William 
H. Hocking in the field of the philosophy 
of religion. 

Mr. Akeley moved to Amherst with his 
wife and two children the last week of 
December. They now live at 2 Cosby 
Avenue. 
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YOU 


Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 


kK * 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
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American Unitarian 
Association 


YR 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 


for the choice of officers and the 
transaction of other business will 
be held in Boston, Mass., at 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 
May 19, 
9.45 A.M. 

Water R. Hunt, Secretary. 


1931, beginning at 


1 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
; CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 
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LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be held in the Edward Everett 
Hale Memorial Chapel of the First Church, 
Boston, 64 Marlborough Street, corner of Berkeley 
Street, at 2.45 p.m., Saturday, May 16, 1931. 
The president, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, will 
preside. 
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Reports of the year’s work will be given by the 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. hkxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. 
personality problems. 


Study Home for 


Will 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


officers of the Society. Three representative clubs 
will make brief reports. 

Address by Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., on “Some Fixed Points 
in a Changing World’. The public is cordially 
invited. 


The 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City. Portland, Los Angeles. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


TWO NEW 


TRACTS 


The Importance of Spiritual Integrity 


By CHARLES E. 


PARK, D.D. 


By wisdom, by patience, by spiritual sympathy, we can, if we will, 
make this world a place where the Spirit of Christ is safe and loved 


and adored. 


An excellent pamphlet for distribution at the beginning of a new 


year. 


A. U. A. No. 319. 


A NEW ATTITUDE 
By ADDISON MOORE, D.D. 


In his spirit, we go forth to the service of man; and, by so doing, 
we glorify God, the Father. As an ideal, Jesus Christ represents the 
wholeness of humanity. He is lord of things as they should be. He 
stands not for the attained, but for the unattained excellencies of life. 


A. U. A. No. 320. 


Order by number, not by title. 


TOWARD JESUS 


Order by number, not by title. 


Published for free distribution 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street = . 


- Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“What's the cause of Janet’s unpopu- 
larity?” “She won a popularity contest.” 
—Life. 


Judge: “The first person who interrupts 
me will be thrown out of the courtroom.” 
Prisoner: “Hurray for the Judge!” 

—Buen Humor. 


“How did Richleigh make all his 
money?” “By judicious speculation and 


investment.” “And how did Poorman lose 
all his money?” “Gambling on the stock 
market.”—Pathfinder. 


Good intentions do not pay our bills; 
It is easy enough to plan. 

To wish is the play of an office-boy, 
To do is the work of a man. 


—Christian World. 
On one rare oceasion an enthusiastic 
golfer arrived home for dinner. During 


the meal his wife said, “Willie tells me 
that he caddied for yot all the afternoon.” 
“Well, do you know”, said Willie’s father, 
“T thought I’d seen that boy before’. 
—Tit-Bits. 


“The automobile seems to be taking a 
good many people away from church these 
fine days”, said a man as he stood on the 
church steps and watched the stream of 
cars go by. “H’mm; I don’t know about 
that’, was the dry answer of the old 
janitor. ‘“Nary one o’ them ears would 
leave the garage if it wa’n’t driven.” 


Says John Philip Sousa: “Europe in the 
past could give us lessons in politeness. 
She can’t do it any more. A party of 
Americans got out of their autobus at a 
European museum, but the guide at the 
entrance said to them: ‘You ean’t go in 
yet. You'll have to wait ten minutes or so. 
Smoking is not allowed.’ ‘We’re not smok- 
ing’, said one of the Americans. ‘No, 
but I am’, said the guide.” 


A certain Congressman was having a 
hard time explaining his vote on a measure 
objectionable to the right-minded members 
of his constituency. At last he said: “But, 
gentlemen, you simply don’t understand 
the outside pressure brought to bear on 
a man in my position!” “ ‘Outside pres- 
sure!’” roared an old sea captain in the 
audience. “Where were your inside 
braces?” 


Our readers are all familiar with the 
epitaph of Christopher Wren on his tablet 
in St. Paul’s: Si monumentauom quaeris, 
cireumspice. (If you seek a monument, 
look about you.) But Dean Inge’s perilous 
experiences in crossing the road from the 
deanery to the cathedral has moved him 
to revise the inscription: Nisi monwmen- 
tum quaeris circumspice, that is, “If you 
don't want a tombstone, look out!” 

—The Churchman. 


“Yes, my friend’, said the noted “Dick” 
Sheppard of London, “it was a bad sermon, 
and that clergyman isn’t a clever man, 
and, no doubt, you could answer all his 
arguments; but, I pray you, desist from 
criticism and write yourself one sermon, 
or two, or for fifty-two Sundays in the 
year; and remember they must be deliy- 
ered to folk like yourself. Then start 
away again to eriticize the clergyman if 
you like and if you can.” 


The Unitarian 


Service Pension Society 
aM 256 fee 


Will hold its Annual Meeting 


Monday, May 18, 1931, 
at 4 o’clock 


in the Directors’ Room 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT S. LORING, 
Secretary. 


LUCEAEAUHUAASAL ELUATE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ieee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and'shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone,!KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up, Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CCC 


UAEUDLAEL NESTON: 
DULL COLE CUE 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


[xconrrere tine) 
BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Significant Sentiments .... . . 366 
Articles and Features 
Ten Thousand Parsons Marshal Against 
War, by Robert C. Dexter. . . . . 867 
Once the Mass, Now the Feast of Brothers, 
by Walter S. Swisher . . . . . , 869 
Le Reverend Goodbye, by Bernhard Ragner ; 
Pianola Preachers, by Maxwell Savage . 370 
Radio Hour for Religious Liberals; Joshua 
Brookes Still Circulating Books . « “SE 
Pacifie Coast Conference Has Meetings in 
Seattle, Oakland, and Santa Monica . 376 
Billings Lecturers Labor for Religion in 
Colleges from Maine to California . . 377 
Jared Sparks Guild, Baltimore, Initiates 
Formation of Jewish-Protestant Federa- 
tion; Why Bishop Aglipay Comes . . 378 
Conference on Beauty of Living, by Kath- 
erine M. Glidden ee rete. ae Eee 
Book Reviews 
A Great Novelist Passes, by A. R. H.; The 
Seamy Side of the Industrial Order, by 
Robert C. Dexter; Books . . . . , 374 
Religious News «0.6 .0'+«+..55 4) SM 
Pleasantries’s *..% Great. See 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE pIs- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Petetboronall 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany. 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m, Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630) 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Kev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
epen daily from 9 to 5. All welcome, 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686) 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson, Organist and Choir- 
master, 11 4.M. Morning Prayer with Sermon 
by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
&74 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister, 9.30 A.M., 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service, ‘ 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF ‘THRE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
yet, D.D., minister. Morning service 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNT- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers, 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 A.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sun- 
day at 11 a.M. Sermon by Rev. Markham W. 
Stackpole. 


NEW_ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


To-Let—Short term or Season 


STANWOOD POINT, West Gloucester, Three 
furnished cottages, one a small club-house, 
suitable for Campfire or other groups; 
oak grove on high land, near Annisquam River, 
Sereened porches, electricity, boat landing, 
beach ; near highway and station, WriLtiAM W. 
LocKE, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


